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| POETRY. 


—_ For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DEAD BEAUTY. 


Come to the house of death, ye young and proud, 
} The place where sorrow o’er the tomb bends 
weeping; : 
And as ye raise with trembling hand the shroud _ 
From her who here in death’s cold arms lies 
sleeping, 
Oh turn each thought one moment from the crowd, 
And gaze where soon the earth worm shall be 
creeping. 


Sce that closed eye on which the long lash droops 
As if *twere conscious life had thence departed, 
And her who there in trembling horror stoops 
To kiss the lip of beauty, broken hearted— 
Oh! mark that soul-wrung mother, as the thread 
That binds her daughter’s raven hair is riven, 
: And as in maniac grief she clasps the dead, 
And glues her lips to those which bloom in heaven! 


Come hither thou who wear’st the wreath of fame, 
Whose soul is fraught with visions stern and high, 
What recks it for the phantom of a name! 
: Come ponder here, for thou wert born to die! 
To die! aye—as a spark quench’d by the sea 
Thy being shall go out, and thou wilt seem 
: A dim thing on the waste of memory— 
Seareely a thought—the shadow of a dream! 


And thou, fair girl, come to the place of death, 
Leave for awhile the boist’rous scenes of mirth; 
Life is a flame quench’d by a single breath, 
And thou a fragile creature of the earth! 
Look at thy sister clay—the long dark hair 
That streams a pall o’er beauty’s lifeless bosom 
Once floated gaily in the summer air 
As thine does now, till death destroyed love’s 
blossom! 


Beloved and loving, she has passed away 

With the first frost that cold misfortune sent— 
E’en as the snow in April’s sunny day, 

Thus melted out existence, and she went 
Up to her God all artless as the dove 

hom fate’s keen arrow pierces—she was given 

To be for us a model—and the love 

That bless’d her here will sanctify in heaven! 


How beautiful she was! her full blue eye 
Swam with expression—shone with tenderness— 
And the long lash fell o’er it droopingly, 
As if it were to shadow the excess 
Of nature’s beauty. Innocence was her’s, 
Such as the fawn’s, all glad activity; 
And many bowed as beauty’s worshippers— 
Oh God! that she should die through treachery! 


Aye! she has died—the night wind§ soon shall bring 
Above her grave a mournful requiem, 
And wild fiowers breathe there with the voice of 
spring; 
Oh weal to Heaven that she might come with 
them! 
Come! look your last and kiss that icy brow— 
Aye—pour the soul in grief, for she was all 
That woman may be in a sphere so low, 
And now—oh! God—throw back the sable pall! 
LOLoTre. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE ANXIOUS WIFE. 
BY 8, C. HALL. 

“With mournful eyes, and brow of feeling; — 

One hand before her meekly spreading, 

The other back her ringlets shedding.” 
Allan Cunningham. 
7 Wrr looks the mother so lonely within her 
cottage home—her own home—even at the 
‘very moment when the prayers of her first- 
born ascend to the throne of the Almighty, 
and her cradled infant is calmly sleeping by 
her side? Itis a kindly and a quiet evening; 
the setting sun mingles his rays with the light 
fleecy clouds that sail along the sky; the gen- 
) tle breeze wafts the fragrance of a thousand 
: flowers through the open casement; and the 
voice of nature is calling upon every heart to 
: be cheerful and to be happy;—yet is the mo- 
ther more than pensive as she looks forth 


ber there are tokens that she waits the home- 
coming of one, in whose presence alone her 
eye can brighten and sadness and solitude be 
felt no more. For hours has she listened to 
hear his step along the gravelled pathway that 
leads from the ~~. oad to her humble dwell- 
ing on the plain -and she is weary with the 
heaviness of hope deferred. 

At length her ear catches the welcome and 
well-known sound of his tread; in another 
moment he had passed the threshold of his 
door, and the anxious wife is in her husband’s 
arms; he has kissed her fair forehead, patted 
her cheek, and gazed intently on his babe; 
but he has spoken no word; and there is a 
cloud upon his brow; his eyes appear sunk, 
and his. lips are firmly compressed, as if he 
broods over some plan of more than ordinary 
moment, as he takes his accustomed seat by 
the cheerful fire-side and partakes of food 
slowly and in silence; looking now and then 
towards the clock, that, with its melancholy 
note, alone breaks the dreariness of the scene, 
giving awful notice that another moment is 
gone with the past. The wife is sitting oppo- 
site the husband; her clasped hands rest on 
her knees; and she is earnestly watching the 
outward signs of the struggle she knows to be 
passing within the breast of her beloved: but 
she does not intrude her speech upon his 
thoughts, until with a deep and heavy sigh, he 
takes her small hand, gently presses it, and 
gazes fixedly and anxiously upon her quivering 
lip. 

‘Ts there any trouble that I may not share?” 
she inquired, in that gentle tone which comes 
to a wounded spirit like the summer breeze 
over a sick man’s brow, when for the first time 
he has left the heavy atmosphere of his cham- 
ber—* or am 1 less the friend than the wife?” 

** Nothing, nothing, Ellen,” he replied, at 
length, “* but that my spirits are low—and yet 
in truth I know not why,” he continued, as- 
suming a look and attitude of gayety and care- 
lessness—* for my labour of to-night is not a 
new thing with me; but one which I have of- 
ten done in safety and with success. The 
Bessy is expected in to-night,” he added in a 
whisper; “ we have certain news that she will 
land her cargo when the moon goes down,— 
but strange does it seem that what should 
make me joyous, weighs down my heart as if 
its veins were filled with molten lead!”’ 

“Then go not to-night, Herbert,—Oh! go 
not with these fearful and reckless men,—pur- 
sue no longer a course that may lead to death; 
but listen again to the warning you have so 
often heard trom my lips.” . 

‘¢ Nay, Ellen, soon shall thy daily prayer be 
answered, but to-night must see me on the 
shore; I am pledged to be there before the 
midnight comes; but take the word of one 
who never deceived you, the morrow’s dawn 
shall see me an altered man—never again shall 
the smuggler hail me his companion. And 
now, farewell, this will be my Jdast night.” 
Herbert kissed his sleeping babe, breathed a 
parting prayer over the couch of his boy, 
pressed his wife to his bosom, and paced rapid- 
ly from his dwelling. 

She watched him until he had reached the 
jutting of the road that led down to the beach. 
Then, sighing heavily, she echoed her hus- 
band’s words “his last night!” and, leaning 
her head upon the cradle of her child, wept 
bitterly, as she prayed earnestly that his fare- 
well’sentence might not have an awful mean- 
ing. 

Herbert hurried onwards, nor paused even 
for a moment, until he stood before a large 
mansion that nearly skirted the beach; its 
broken windows and unweeded garden show- 
ed it to be without inhabitants. It had once 
been his own--it had descended to him through 


along the far-spread heath; and in her cham-, 


a long line of ancestors; and a very few years 


had passed since he had been greeted as one 
of the wealthiest men along the whole coast 
of Devonshire. One of the happiest he had 
certainly been;—for his hopes of the future 
soared but little beyond the possessions of the 
present; his pleasures were those of a domes- 
tic hearth, and all his ambition sought for was 
even within his grasp. 

But it is not the daring and the speculative 
alone that adversity visits: in an evil hour, but 
more from 
than from "feelings of a selfish nature, was 
Herbert induced to permit a quantity of smug- 
gled goods tu remain in one of his cellars un- 
til their owners had contrived some means of 
conveying them to the neighbouring town of 
Barnstable. These were discovered by the 
officers of excise; the unfortunate gentleman 
was prosecuted, exchequered in an enormous 
sum, and utterly, and as it appeared, irretriev- 
ably ruined. The lofty mansion in the dale 
was exchanged for the humble cottage on the 
moor; but as a recompense for poverty and 
loss of character, he had then a conscience 
void of offence, and the knowledge that in ad- 
versity and in prosperity his wife was still the 
same; there was hope in every tone of. her 
sweet gentle voice, in every glance of her 
mild blue eye—the smile of affection was 
never fora moment away from her eloquent 
countenance; and the dwelling he had shud- 
dered to think upon, became happier and more 


cheerful than the abode from which he had | 


been driven, an exile within sight of home. 

But partly from necessity, and partly be- 
cause he conceived himself a wronged and in- 
jured man, he was induced to form a connex- 
ion with one of the lawless bands that infested 
the sea coast of Devonshire; and, from a sus- 
pected smuggler, became one in reality. Not- 
withstanding the continued exertions of his 
wife to wean him from a course of crime and 
danger, he had persevered, until much of the 
wealth he had lost had returned again to his 
coffers,---and when he spoke of the re-purchase 
of his ancient home and estate, it was not asa 
far-off prospect, but as an event almost with- 
in his reach. It was this feeling, and this 
hope, that came over him, as he stood before 
the broken door of the deserted house. 

“Soon shall ye be my own,” he exclaimed, 
as he passed at the threshold,---“ my own, 
once more: and in your spacious halls shall 
my Ellen sit as meekly and as gently as in her 
humble cottage on the moor---soon will ye be 
my own again, home of my fathers!” 

He whistled; the sound was answered; and, 
in a few moments, he was in the midst of a 
band of resolute and daring men, who wel- 
comed him as their leader. 

*¢ Comrades! the moon wanes; have you any 
one on the look out?”’ 

Aye, sir, aye,” replied a stout hardy sea- 
man, ** Jack Minns is up aloft with the night 
glass; and I warrant me, Jack will see her ten 
knots off.” 


“Is there any one upon the watch on the 
main road, and to the left of the hill?” 

“ Ay, sir, aye, all is cared for, and I warrant 
me the bonny Bess will land her cargo safe 
enough, long before the morning breaks.”’ 

The gang were carousing merrily; but Her- 
bert sat apart. His thoughts were with his 
lone wife in her cottage; well he knew that 
the night would be to her sleepless as to him: 
and it was with an aching heart, and a burn- 
ing brow, that he looked upon the calm hea- 
vens, and then towards the moor that lay 
shrouded in darkness, and breathed a low and 
solemn prayer that the innocent might not 
suffer with the guilty. It was a vain and fool- 
ish prayer; it was a solemn mockery for jus- 
tice; and he knew it. The husband and the 
father should have remembered that in his dis- 


honour was his children’s shame; that in his, 


a 


|misery they must participate; and that the 
| consequences of his crime could not be visited 
| alone on him. 


It was thus he reasoned, when 
such reasoning could avail him nought. 

In about an hour, Jack Minns descended 
from the roof of the house, and gave notice 
that the Bessy was in the offing. Instantly, 
the party were in motion, and on their way to 


natural kindliness of disposition | 


‘ 


the shore. Silently and steadily they passed 
down the rugged and broken cliffs, and stood 
at the water’s edge. Soon a solitary spark 
was seen dimly burning, for an instant, upon 
the surface of the ocean; so faint was it, that 
by those only who looked for it, could it be 
discerned. It pointed out where the vessel 
lay. ‘The signal was answered from the slwre: 
a flash from a pistol-pan informed the smug- 
glers where they might land---and, in a few 
moments, the muffled oars were rapidly bear- 
ing a boat to land. A brief greeting was ex- 
changed between the seamen and their asso- 
ciates, and the work of unloading commenced, 
In a space of time almost incredibly short, she 
was on her way towards the ship, when a 
sound that resembled a stifled scream, passed 
along the waves; and the boatmen stayed their 
oars, first looking along the sea, where their 
own vessel rode tranquilly upon the waters, 
and then towards the land, where they could 
discern, in the dim twilight, an unusual and 
ominous bustle among the party they had left. 
It was not the ordinary stir of their employ- 
/ment that engaged the smugglers on shore, 
Herbert had given his directions; and along 
the craggy cliffs were the tubs and bales borne 
to a place of safety, when he perceived a 
stranger among the group, and instantly point. 
ed him out to Minns, who advanced, laid his 
hand upon him, and attempted to force his 
slouched hat from his head. The attempt was 
resisted, when the smuggler drew a pistol 
from his belt, and said in a low tone—* Friend 
or foe?” 
The stranger replied by knocking the pistol 
out of the hand that threatened him, and rush- 
ed up the cliffs, followed by a number of the 
party, one of whom fired his pistol at the spy. 
The sound echoed from rock to rock, and as 
it died away, the voice of Jack Minns was 
heard in a hissing kind of whisper that passed 
through the group. 
** Comrades, we are betrayed!—off! off!” 
But ere they could resolve on what course 
to pursue, a party of soldiers bent their bodies 
over the precipice, and pointed their muskets 
at the gang beneath. The click of their fire- 
arms was distinctly heard, and the gleam of 
their brightness met the gaze of the smug- 
glers, as they looked upwards and shuddered, 
The next sounds were the fearful warning, 
“Yield, in the King’s name!” and the reply 
of some daring and reckless man, ** Come and 
take us!’’ 


The smugglers had shrunk under the par- 
tial shelter of the overhanging cliffs, but as 
they looked to the right or left, they saw that 
every pass was guarded, They had brief time 
for thought:—the soldiers with their fixed 
bayonets were marching in order towards the 
strand, and a signal fire was instantly blazing 
on the heights. 

“ They are but few now,” exclaimed Minns,”’’ 
os let us fight it out before the rest come on 
us. 

Herbert made no reply. Every nerve was 
paralyzed; his countenance became pale as 
death; and a deep and hollow groan came 
from his bosom, at the very moment when 
Minns, struggling with the foremost soldier of 
the band, received the contents of a musket 
through his heart, and with a loud shriek fell 
along the shore. 
The contest was brief, but did not terminate 
until more than one soldier had been wound, 
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upon the crimsoned sand. Almost broken in 
heart, andl wounded—for he had fought like a 
tiger in his lair—when he found the -hunters 
press hardly upon him—was Herbert led, a 
gyved ptisoner, along the road towards the 
welling that was once his own. 

The morning was breaking over the earth, 
and still as a prisoner, with a felon’s death be- 
fore him, lay Herbert, beside his own once 
cheerful and happy hearth, when a gentle tap 
was heard at the casement;—with a faltering 
step he approached, looked beneath, and be- 
held his wife:--she made a sign to be cau- 
tious; and having first ascertained that his 
guards were PR Herbert carefully open- 
ed the window, and in another moment she 
was in his arms: a few brief whispers served 
to tell the purport of her visit:— 

‘¢Oh, Herbert, this is no time for reproach 
—to save the erring father of my children am 
I here. Oh, if my warning voice had been 
heard ere the fatal night that is now fearfully 
passing.” 

Her object was soon explained; and in a 
few seconds Herbert had taken her cloak, 
wrapt her in his long and heavy coat, placed 
his hat on her head, pressed her to his bosom, 
and was crawling away under the shadow of 
the trees. In the already dawning twilight, 
he could perceive her at the window, pressing 
her hand to her brow, and her raised finger 
was directing his course towards the beach. 

The whole transaction was scarcely the 
work of a minute, but it was an eventful one; 
for she had scarcely closed the window, ere 
one of the soldiers awoke, turned and looked 
carefully round the room—the prisoner was 
seated in a corner; leaning her head upon her 
arm; and above an hour passed before the 
escape of Herbert was discovered. 

In vain did they search every portion of the 
old mansion, and scour the neighbouring hills 
and plains—the object they sought was no 
where to be found;—and although Ellen was 
led to the nearest town and examined, her 
bondage was brief,—she was suffered to return 
to her children. 

Nearly a year had passed, and she had re- 
ceived no tiding of her husband,—hope had 
at length gone from her,--in sorrow and in 
solitude did she spend her days, and even the 
sweet smiles and gentle accents of her chil- 
dren failed to call back comfort to her heart 
and dwelling. A long weary winter and a 
cheerful spring had gone by; and summer had 
again decked the land in beauty. Driven 
from her humble cottage, and pointed at as 
the smuggler’s wife, in the neigbouring town 
of Barnstable, in which she at first sought re- 
fuge; she had travelled along the coast,-- 
poor, and friendless, and deserted,—-with no 
comforter but that religion which had never 
left her, either in the lofty dwelling on the 
strand, the humble cottage on the moor, or 
during her wanderings along the public high- 
ways,——depending for existence upon the poor 
pittance that the cold hand of charity might 
fling toher. At length in a dark and cheer- 
less lodging in the outskirts of Ilfracombe, did 
Ellen Herbert find shelter, and, by the labour 
of her hands, did she bring up those who were 
more desolate than orphans. 

Morning, noon, and night, did she fervently 

ray that wherever her husband wandered, the 
ji ht of truth might visit him,--and that deep 
adversity might teach him the lesson of ho- 
nourable contentment he had failed to learn 
from the precepts and example of his wife. 

One evening when her children were at rest, 
she had laid aside her work and the Book of 
Truth lay open on her table; she had been 
comforted by its pages, that speak so strongly 
to the faithful of reward; to the desolate of 
hope; when the latch was gently raised, and 
Herbert met the gaze of his wife: pale and 
haggard, and in the garb of extreme poverty 
did he stand before her, and listed to the throbs 
that came from her bosom, mingled with grate- 
ful thanks to the Giver of all good that he was 
yetalive. 

Her prayers had been heard. The hand of 
affliction had been heavy upon him in the far 
distant land to which he had escaped; but af- 
fliction had been to him mercy; the bread 
that had been cast upon the waters, had been 
returned after many days; the prayers of the 
righteous had availed much;—changed in 
heart did he once more tread the shores of his 
native land, and seek out those beloved ones 
from whom he might again hear the blessed 
words of husband and father. 

All the night long did they sit, hand in 
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had made adversity the handmaid of religion: 
and in calm confidence they spake of the fu- 
ture, as more full of hope than of fear. “ Stead- 
fastly purposing to lead a new life,” did the 
outlawed smuggler detail to his trusting and 
virtuous companion, the trials he had encoun- 
tered—trials that had worked together for his 
good. And the early morning beheld them, 
with their boy and babe, journeying from the 
town. 

In the metropolis, to which they travelled, 
Herbert, under another name, soon obtained 
employment; regaining his lost character, 
and by a course of unremitting industry and 
integrity, arrived, step by step, to a respecta- 
ble and lucrative station in the office of an ex- 
tensive merchant, whose partner he became, 
after the lapse of a few years. 


Devon, who have received from their fathers 
the above story of Herbert the smuggler. The 
circumstances will be familiar to some of them, 
although nearly a century has passed over the 
transaction—for it has been recorded, as near- 
ly as possible, after the manner in which it was 
related to the writer, as a true tale. 


ADVENTURES OF A WOODEN LEG. 


I am one of those unfortunate wights who 
have found themselves obliged to call on the 
carpenter, for the purpose of mending their 
mortal frame. I was born complete, as sound 
as a pumpkin; with a pair of as sturdy limbs as 
ever kicked. I stumped about merrily on both 
of them during my youth, never dreaming that 
I should one day be indebted for the same pe- 
ripatetical faculty, to a stick of wood. 

During the last war with Great Britain, } 
served in our army on the frontier. 1 was in 
many battles, but managed throughout nearly 
the whole of the conflict, to keep lead and cold 
iron out of me. I began to think myself bul- 
let-proof--but never was a conjuror more mis- 
taken, as I soon found out at the battle of Platts- 
burgh, by the help of a cannon-ball, which took 
off my leg just below the knee. This happen- 
ed in the beginning of the action, and I fell into 
the enemy’s hands. We got the victory at last, 
as is well known, and when the British retreat- 
ed, I was carried off by them along with some 
of their own wounded, I was duly reported 
by the American returns “among the missing,” 
and my friends all imagined me dead. 

After lying some time in the British hospi- 
tals I was sent to Montreal, where I met with 
avery ingenious French mechanist, who fitted 
me with a new limb, so admirably constructed 
with springs and hinges, that after a short prac- 
tice, 1 found myself able to manage it with so 
much dexterity that it passed with the world 
for the real bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh. I was sent home to Boston after the 
peace, and received by my friends as one risen 
from the dead. They little imagined, on seeing 
me safe and hearty, that I had one foot in the 
grave. 

Now though I might have claimed and re- 
ceived a pension for the loss of my leg, yet | 
resolved to keep the matter secret--as who 
would not? Nobody wishes to be pitied for his 
wooden shins, when he can have the credit of 
owning a pair of the real live stumpers. No 
mortal of my acquaintance suspected that 1 
had a sham leg, and I was resolved to take no 
pains to divulge the secret, but if | got a kick 
upon my wooden shin, even to scratch where 
it did not smart. 

The pertinacity with which I have stuck to 
this determination, has led me into the oddest 
adventures. I was kicked by a horse on my 
fictitious limb, and to the astonishment of every 
body, walked home after it, without so much 
inconvenience as a sprained ancle, I was bit- 
ten by a mad dog most furiously in the same 
place, and every one prophesied that I should 
die, but I got well of the bite and amazed them 
all, A cart wheel ran over my foot and jammed 
it into a cocked hat; no one but admired the 
fortitude with which I bore the pain. Walk- 
ing home one cold day with the doctor, I step- 
ped with one foot mid-leg deep in a puddle of 


take cold in consequence of it, and I wan a 
wager of him by not coming off hoarse the next 
morning, to his utter astonishment. 

But this unfeeling limb of mine, has some- 
times brought me intoawkwardscrapes. I never 
shall forget how supremely foolish I felt one 
evening, when I had been ridiculing most un: 
mercifully a certain foppish, conceited, prag- 
matical fellow about the town—all this | did in 


hand, and speak their gratitude to God, who 


the presence of his two sisters, whom I did not 


Many persons are there, in the county of 


water, The doctor was positive that I should jthe ladies; and yet doing all this with a wooden 


know to be such, and never imagined that my 
friend Walter who sat next me, would let-me 
run on in such a strain without apprizing me 
of the blunder I was committing. “Why you 
incomprehensible fellow,” said he to me as 
soon as we came away, “ what the vengeance 
possessed you to keep on talking in that style, 
when I was treading upon your toe every instant 
to make you stop?” 

Once, indeed, [ came very near being de- 

tected, and the artifice by which I escaped de- 
‘I tection had the strangest effects. Who would 
believe that the ghost of a wooden leg could 
break off a match? Or that by saving my limb, 
I made Mr. Beau Babbleton lose his mistress? 
I will tell the whole story, for it is seldom that 
a wooden leg has kicked up such a dust. 

‘One very dark evening [ was walking home- 
wards through a street where the sidewalks 
were somewhat narrow, andthe cellar entrances 
projected quite out to the curbstone. One of 
these happened to be covered with a wooden 
grating, and in walking over it I trod in the 
dark upon a defective part, and my foot broke 
through. It was my wooden leg, and in my 
endeavours to extricate it, the unfortunate limb 
broke loose and fell into the cellar! 

Here was a terrible awkward situation, fora 
fine gentleman to be in, There was no getting 
my leg out of its limbo, in the dark, and to ap- 
ply for help would discover me. Luckily | had 
my walking stick, and with the help of that, 
made shift to hobble to my lodgings, where I 
arrived undiscovered, thanks to the darkness 
and lateness of the hour. But the difficulty 
was not over. I had lost my leg, and no one 
could make me such another; or, if it could be 
replaced, the thing could not be effected with- 
out a delay of many days, and the story would 
infallibly get wind. What should [I do? 1 knew 
the house into which my stray limb had stept, 
but was not upon tlie right terms with the oc. 
cupant to trust him with the secret. This was 
the most unlucky circumstance of all++he was 
Joe Clackabout, a person with whom I was in- 
volved in a quarrel, and was moreover an arrant 
busybody. In short, he was no man to entrust 
with the secret of a sham leg, 

At last a thought struck me of a method to 
get my leg and save my credit, for I saw plain- 
ly that my leg must be had immediately, or 
else the cat would be let out of the bag. I 
thought of Beau Babbleton, the foppish fellow 
mentioned above, as a personage on whom I 
might with some conscience, play the trick of 
fathering my lost limb—I had got myself into 
bad odour with his sisters and two or three 
score of their gossipping female acquaintance, 
by means of his foppery and the insensibility 
of my timber toes, and I determined now tobe 
revenged upon him by means of the same in- 
tractable members. The p!an was this—tosend 
by a trusty servant a note to Mr. Clackabout, 
requesting the leg in the name of Beau Bab- 
bleton, by which means I should get my limb 
again without being suspected, and Beau might 
account for the superfluity of shin-bones in his 
own animal economy as well as he was able. 

The plan succeeded to adiniration; and much 
better than I looked for. I had the luck to 
see a darky passing under my window in the 
morning, and him I sent off, with the note. 
You must judge of the surprise and astonish- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs, Clackabout and his two 
sisters, as they sat at breakfast, when they re- 
ceived the following— 

“Mr. Babbleton’s compliments to Mr. Clack- 
about, and requests he will have the goodness 
to despatch him his leg, by the bearer; it will 
be found in the cellar, Mr. B. hopes to be ex- 
cused for stepping through Mr. C.’s cellar door, 
last evening.” 

Nobody knew what to make of this strange 
epistle at first. One thought it a hoax, but on 
sending into the cellar to examine, the leg was | 
found, sure enough, and the breach in the cel- | 
lar where the mis-step had been made. And 
then what a staring and wonderment there was 
among the Clackabouts at the discovery of Beau 
Babbleton’s artifice. Who would have thought 
it?--they all exclaimed—a tip-top dandy, abuck 
of the first water, an irresistible creature among 


leg! Oh! monstrous! 
However, after a pretty close scrutiny of this | 
unfortunate limb, it was delivered to Cutfy, who 
passed for Beau Babbleton’s servant, as no 
questions were asked, and my stray appendage 
brought me without any discovery being made. 
Now I was Richard himself again; but Beau 
Babbleton absolutely beside himself.—Mr. 
Clackabout chanced to rieet him the same 
forenoon, and wished him joy on ‘he recovery 


of his leg. Beau replied that his leg had never 

«“ Not ill to be sure,” said Mr. C4 “ but ters 
ribly out of joint.” 

“ Out of joint! out of joint, Sir? What do 
you mean?” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that it was hurt in break- 
ing through the cellar door; indeed I believe 
it was sent back in good order; truly, you walk 
very well with it—one would never suspect 
you.” 

“ Never suspect me! I don’t understand you, 
Sir; pray what do you suspect me of?’ - 

“ Of getting the boot on the wrong foot, for 
you need not think to mystify me. What, 
brave it out in this fashion, when you left it in 
my cellar last night, and I sent it to you this 
morning.” 

“ Really, Mr. Clackabout, you talk like a man 
who has lost his senses.” 

* Really Mr, Babbleton, your effrontery is too 
much to bear. You will make a lame piece of 
work of it, and get yourself into a hobble, [ 
advise you to show a little more understanding.” 
And with these punning allusions to Beau’s 
fancied infirmity, Mr. Clackabout walked off. 


Poor Babbleton was utterly confounded at 
being snubbed and brow beaten in this incom- 
prehensible manner. But this was cakes and 
gingerbread to what happened afterwards, for 
the Miss Clackabouts kept the secret of Beau’s 
wooden leg in the customary way; that is, they 
told it in confidence to all their acquaintance; 
and the consequence was, the greatest rout and 
stur among the beau monde that ever was in 
Boston, 

Miss Tiftaffety, whom Beau had engaged to 
marry, being his seventeenth flame, was so 
shocked at hearing the intelligence that she 
called for hartshorn, and vowed she would ne- 
ver see him again. The match was therefore 
broken off, for nobody could ever persuade her 
the story was incorrect, as she knew him to be 
guilty of false whiskers, and a buckram and 
whalebone waist, and a sham leg was a horse 
of the same colour. Beau was obliged to put 
up with his ill luck, but he never could endure 
the sight of any thing that reminded him of a 
wooden leg afterwards, Even to this day, he 
never sees a person with a hitch in his gait 
without a sigh. 


From the Toren for 1830, 
CHOCORUA’S CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOBOMOK.” 


The rocky county of Strafford, New-Hamp- 
shire, is remarkable for its wild and broken 
scenery. Ranges of hills towering one above 
another, as if eager to look upon the beautiful 
country, which afar off lies sleeping in the em- 
brace of heaven; precipices, from which the 
young eagles take their flight to the sun; dells 
rugged and tangled as the clominions of Rode- 
rick Vich Alpine, and ravines dark and deep 
enough for the death scene of a bandit, from the 
magnificent characteristics of this picturesque 
region, 

A high precjpice, called Chocorua’s Cliff, 
was rendered peculiarly interesting by alegend 
which tradition has scarcely saved from utter 
oblivion. Had it been in Scotland, perhaps the 
genius of Sir Walter would have hallowed it, 
and Americans would have crowded there to 
kindle fancy on the altar of memory. Being 
in the midst of our own romantic scenery, it is 
little known and less visited; for the vicinity is 
as yet untraversed by rail-roads or canals, and 
no * Mountain House,” perched on these tre- 
mendous battlements, allures the traveller 
hither to mock thé majesty of nature with the 
insipidities of fashion. Our distinguished artist, 


Mr. Cole, found the sun-shine and the winds 
sleeping upon it in solitude and secrecy; and 


‘his pencil has brought it before us in sterm re- 


pose, 

in olden time, when Goffe and Whalley pass- 
ed for wizards and mountain spirits among the 
superstitious, the vicinity of the spot we have 
been describing was occupied by a very small 


colony, which, either from discontent or enter. - 


prise, had retired into this remote part of New-. 
Hampshire. Most of them were ordinary men, 
led to this independent mode of life from an 
impatience of restraint, which as frequently 
accompanies vulgar obstinacy as generous 
pride. But there was one master spirit among 
them, who was capable ofa higher destiny than 
he ever fulfilled, The consciousness of this 
had stamped something of proud humility on 
the face of Cornelius Campbell; something of 


a haughty spirit strongly curbed by circum. 
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= 
stances he could not control, and at which he 
scorned to murmur, He assumed no superior- 
ity; but unconsciously he threw around him the 
spell of intellect, and his companions felt, they 
knew not why, that he was “ among them, but 
not of them.” His stature was gigantic, and 
he had the bold, quick tread of one who had 
wandered frequently and fearlessly among the 
terrible hiding-places of nature. His voice was 
harsh, but his whole countenance possessed 
singular capabilities for tenderness of expres- 
sion; and sometimes, under the gentle influ- 
ence of domestic excitement, his hard features 
would be rapidly lighted up, seeming like the 
sunshine flying over the shaded fields in an 
April day. 

His companion was one peculiarly calculated 
to excite and retain the deep, strong energies 
of manly love. She had possessed extraordi- 
nary beauty, and had, in the full maturity of an 
excellent judgment, relinquished several splen- 
did alliances, and incurred her father’s displea- 
sure, for the sake of Cornelius Campbell. Had 
political circumstances proved favourable, his 
talents and ambition would unquestionably have 
worked out a path of emolument and fame, but 
he had been a zealous and active enemy of the 
Stuarts, and the restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond was the death-warrant of his hopes. Im- 
mediate flight became necessary, and Ameri- 
ca was the chosen place of refuge. His adher- 
ence to Cromwell’s party was not occasioned by 
religious sympathy, but by political views, too 
liberal and philosophical for the state of the 
people; therefore Cornelius Campbell was no fa- 
vourite of our forefathers, and being of a proud 
nature, he withdrew with his family to the soli- 
tary place we have mentioned, 

It seemed a hard fate for one who had from 
childhood been accustomed to indulgence and 
admiration, yet Mrs. Campbell enjoyed more 
than she had done in her days of splendour; so 
much deeper are the sources of happiness than 
those of gayety. Even her face had suffered 
little from time and hardship. The bloom 
on her cheek, which in youth had been like 
the sweet pea blossom, that most feminine of 
all flowers, had, it is true, somewhat faded; but 
her rich, intellectual expression, did but re- 
ceive additional majesty, from years; and the 
exercise of quiet domestic love, which, where 
it is suffered to exist, always deepens and 
brightens with time, had given a bland and pla- 
cid expression, which might well have atoned 
for the absence of more striking beauty. To 
such a woman as Caroline Campbell, of what 
use would have been some modern doctrines 
of equality and independence. 

With a mind sufficiently cultivated to appre- 
ciate and enjoy her husband’s intellectual en- 
ergies, she had a heart that could not have 
found another home, The bird will drop into 
its nest though the treasures of earth and sky 
are open. To have proved marriage a tyranny, 
and the cares of domestic life a thraldom, 
would have affected Caroline Campbell as lit- 
tle, as to be told that the pure, sweet atmos- 
phere, she breathed, was pressing upon her so 
many pounds to every sQuare inch! Over such 
a heart, and such a soul, external circumstan- 
ces have little power; all worldly interests were 
concentrated in her husband and babes, and 
her spirit was satisfied with that inexhaustible 
fountain of joy which nature gives, and God 
has blessed. ‘ 

A very small settlement, in such a remote 
place, was of course subject to inconvenience 
and occasional suffering. From the Indians they 
received neither injury nor insult. No cause 
of quarrel had ever arisen; and, although their 
frequent visits were sometimes troublesome, 
they never had given indications of jealousy or 
malice, Chocorua was a prophet among them, 
and as such an object of peculiar respect. He 
had a mind which education and motive would 
have nerved with giant strength; but growing 
up in savage freedom, it wasted itself in dark, 
fierce, ungovernable passions, There was 
something fearful in the quiet haughtiness of 
his lip—it seemed so like slumbering power, 
too proud to be lightly roused, and too impla- 
cable to sleep again. In his small, black, fiery 
eye, expression ay coiled up like a beautiful 
snake. The white people knew that his hatred 
would be terrible; but they had never provok- 
ed it, and even the children became too much 
accustomed to him. to fear him. 

Chocorua had a son, about nine or ten years 
old, to whom Caroline Campbell had occasion- 
ally made such gaudy presents, as were likely 

to attract his savage fancy.—This won the 
child’s affections, so that he became a familiar 
Visitant, almost an inmate of their dwelling ; 


and being unrestrained by the courtesies of 
civilized life, he would inspect every thing, 
and taste of every thing which came in his 
way. Some poison, prepared for a mischievous 
fox, which had long troubled the little settle- 
ment, was discovered and drunk by the Indian 
boy; and he went home to his father to sicken 
and die.—From that moment jealousy and ha- 
tred took possession of Chocorua’s soul. He 
never told his suspicions~he brooded over them 
in secret, to nourish the deadly revenge he 
contemplated against Cornelius Campbell. 

The story of indian animosity is always the 
same. Cornelius Campbell left his hut for the 
fields early one bright, balmy morning in June. 
Still a lover, though ten years a husband, his 
last look was turned towards his wife, answer- 
ing her parting smile—his last action a kiss for 
each of his children. When he returned to 
dinner, they were dead—all dead! and their 
disfigured bodies too cruelly showed that an 
Indian’s hand had done the work ! 

In such a mind, grief, like all other emo- 
tions, was pnpemes. Home had been to 
him the only verdant spot in the wide desert 
of life. In his wife and children he had gar- 
nered up all his heart; and now they were torn 
from him, the remembrance of their love clung 
to him like the death-grapple of a drowning 
man, sinking him down, down, into darkness 
and death. This was followed by a calm a 
thousand times more terrible—the creeping 
agony of despair, that brings with it no power 
of resistance. | 


“ Tt was as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around him steal.’* 


Such, for many days, was the state of Cor- 
nelius Campbell. Those who knew and re- 
verenced him, feared that the spark of reason 
was for ever extinguished. But it rekindled 
again,-and with it came a wild, demoniac spirit 
of revenge. The death-groan of Chocorua 
would make him smile in his dreams; and when 
he waked, death seemed too pitiful a ven- 
geance for the anguish that was eating into his 
very soul? 


Chocorua’s brethren were absent on a hunt- 
ing expedition at the time he committed the 
murder; and those who watched his movements 
observed that he frequently climbed the high 
precipice; which afterward took his name, 
probably looking out for indications of their 
return. 

Here Cornelius Campbell resolved to effect 
his deadly purpose. A party was formed under 
his guidance, to cut off all chance of retreat, 
and the dark-minded prophet was to be hunted 
like a wild beast to his lair. 

The morning sun had scarce cleared away 
the fogs when Chocorua started at a loud voice 
from beneath the precipice, commanding him 
to throw himself into the deep abyss below. 
He knew the voice of his enemy, and replied 
with an Indian’s calmness. “ The Great Spirit 
gave life to Chocorua; and Chocorua will not 
throw it away at the command of a white man.” 
‘Then hear the Great Spirit speak in the white 
man’s thunder!” exclaimed Cornelius Camp- 
bell, as he pointed his gun to the precipice. 
Chocorua, though fierce and fearless as a pan- 
ther, had never overcome his dread of fire- 
arms. He placed his hands upon his ears to 
shut out the stunning report; the next moment 
the blood bubbled from his neck, and he reel- 
ed fearfully on the edge of the precipice. But 
he recovered himself, and, raising himself on 
his hands, he spoke in a loud voice, that grew 
more terrific as its huskiness increased. “A 
curse upon ye, white mien! May the Great 
Spirit curse ye when he speaks in the clouds, 
and his words are fire! Chocorua hada son— 
and ye killed him while the sky looked bright! 
Lightaing blast your crops! Wind and fire de- 
stroy your dwellings! The Evil Spirit breathe 
death upon your cattle! Your grave be in the 
war path of the Indian! Panthers howl, and 
wolves fatten over your bones! Chocorua goes 
to the Great Spirit—his curse stays with the 
white men!” 


The prophet sunk upon the ground, still ut- 
tering inaudible curses—and they left his bones 
to whiten in the sun. But his curse rested on 
the settlement. The tomahawk and scalping 
knife were busy among them, the winds tore 
up trees and hurled them at their dwellin 
their crops were blasted, their cattle died, and 
sickness came upon their strongest men. At 
last the remnant of them departed from the 
fatal spot to mingle with more populous and 
prosperous colonies. Cornelius Campbell be- 


came a hermit, seldom seeking or seeing his 


Wy 


fellow men; and two years after he was found 
dead in his hut. | 

To this day the town of Burton, in New 
Hampshire, is remarkable for a pestilence which 
infects its cattle, and the superstitious think 
that Chocorua’s spirit still sits enthroned upon 
his precipice, breathing a curse upon them. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


WOMAN. 


There is a gorgeous train before mine eye ! 
The t’s “larum swells upon : 
Plumes—glittering spears—banners of costly dye, 
And steeds, richly caparison’d, are there ; 
And knights, with blazing crest, and flashing eye, 
And burnish’d shield. Beyond are tresses fair, 
A crown, a sceptre, and a golden zone 
Their owner mounts—a queen is on her throne. 


By heaven ! but yonder is a bright array ! 
The bravest—proudest of a Nation’s pride : 
Behold, as one by one in rich display, 

Each standard man unfolds his banner wide ! 
Now swell the trump—the clarion—and the neigh 
Of the rein’d chargers, prancing side by side. 
Hush! hark! was that their tramp in mimic wheel? 

No, ’tis the yell of strife—the clash of steel. 


They charge! they ¢ ' Oh! God, not foe to foe, 
spear; 
Knights of the self same device bending low, 
Together rush—and meet in full career. 
The shout of triumph and the shriek of wo— 
The victor and the vanquish’d—all are here. 
Why deck thee, man, with fratricidal spoils? 
Gaze onthe throne! he kneels—A Woman SMILES. 


Strange wizard being! deem’d of weak estate, 

Yet with thy rod thou rulest sea and shore. 
Man, scorner of fire—flood—wrestler with fate— 

Foil’d by thy ic charms—is man no more. 
Sapped by thy love, or by thy withering hate, 

alace and tower have groaned and totter’d o’er. 

Peasant and despot, all, enslav’d and free, 

ee spurn’d thy name, and, spurning, kneel’d to 

ee! 


What was the weapon conquer’d Cesar’s foe! » 
What but the fire from Cleopatra’s eye? 

What laid the walls of haughty Priam low! 
The thunderbolt of Jove, or Helen’s sigh? 

When was the hour the world was doom’d to wo! 
And the world’s Lord to death’ Let Ev reply. 
Woman! man’s keenest scourge, man’s kindest nurse; 
Thou art his blessing !—yet thou art his curse! + 

West Point. 


THE VIRTUOUS WIFE. 
Translated fromthe German by a Student. 

Whoever has gained a virtuous wife posses- 
ses a treasure of intrinsic worth—a prize of 
higher value than the most costly pear]. 

Such a treasure had Rabbi Meir, the great 
teacher, obtained. He sat, on the Sabbath, 
in the Synagogue, instructing the people. In 
the mean time, death, who often aims his poi- 
sonous shaft against the infant breast, and 
spares the aged and infirm, did, by an unex- 

cted stroke, deprive the parents of two good- 

y sons; both were of handsome shape—both, 
by a father’s care, enlightened in the law. 

His partner looked at first on their bereave- 
ment with all the feelings of a tender mother; 
but soon her piety shone predominant, and in 
the duties of the wife each selfish wish was bu- 
ried. Anxious to save her husband from those 
pangs which a too sudden knowledge of his 

oss might raise, she moved the bodies of her 
sons into her chamber—laid them on her bed, 
and with white drapery concealed them. 

In the évening Rabbi Meir returned, who 
with a father’s fond solicitude, inquired, “ where 
are my sons, that I may give to them the bless- 

“They are gone into the synagogue,” re- 
plied his wife. 

* T looked around, while there, in expecta- 
tion of their coming, but saw them not,” rejoin- 
ed the Rabbi. 

She reached him a goblet of wine. He 
praised the Lord at the ending of the Sabbath, 
drank, and in asked, “ where are my sons, 
that they may also drink and partake of the 
blessing ?” 

“They are not far,” she said, and wishing 
to change the object of his thoughts, with ready 
hand prepared their evening meal. Of this he 
did partake, and after giving thanks, his wife 
thus spoke; “ Rabbi, permit me to ask your 
ju nt in a cause which much concerns me. 
A few years since a person gave into my care 
some jewels: these I received with pleasure, 
watched their safety with an anxious mind, 


contemplated with pride their worth, and dared, 
at length, to view them as my own, when, in 
an unexpected hour, a messenger is sent, who, 
in his master’s name, doth claim my valued 
charge; shall I restore these gems to them?” 
“ My wife ought not first to inquire this,” said 
Rabbi Meir; wilt thou delay returning to the 
owner each one which he has lent thee?” “ Oh 
no,” answered she, “ If it is unjust so to do, 
oe I would not return them without thy know- 
e 

he then conducted him to the chamber, 
walked forward and removed from the dead 
bodies their covering. “Oh! my gons! my 
sons! cried the father,in the fulness of his 
grief—do I find you thus? I gave you life, I 
enlightened your mental eyes in the law, and 
looked upon you as the solace of my declini 
years, when on a sudden I find myself bereft o 
you.” 

She turned from him, wishing to conceal the 
agitation of her mind, but, roused at —— by 
the violence of his grief, she seized him by the 
hand and spoke. 

“Rabbi, hast thou not taught me, that it is 
contrary to the moral as mi as religious du- 
ties of men, to refuse restoring what is entrust- 
ed to their care? Behold,the Lord hath given, 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” 

“ The name of the Lord be praised,” rejoin- 
ed Rabbi Meir, conscious he had erred in re- 
pining at his will, who is infallible; in murmur- 
ing at his mandate, who is omniscient. 

It is truly said, “ Whosoever hath found a 
virtuous wife has a treasure greater than the 
most costly pearl; she opens her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness.” 


THE DEAD OFFICER. 


“The first of the fallen that I saw before me, 
was a young officer, not older than myself; who 
had received a wound in the breast, and was 
lying by the wayside. There was a calm repose 
in the expression of the features, which I have 
often seen in those who died with gun-shot 
wounds; his lips were gently parted, and he 
seemed like one neither dead nor sleeping, but 
profoundly wraptin meditation on distant scenes 
and friends. I went up to him with the same 
proud feeling which I had maintained through- 
out the battle; but when I saw him lying there 
in his beauty, and thought of all the hopes that 
were crushed by that blow, of those who were 
dreaming of him as one free from danger, and 
waiting the happy moment that was to restore 
him to their arms; and, more than all, when I 
thought that | might have been the cause of 
all this destruction, my heart relented within 
me, and I confess to you that I sat down b 
that poor youth and wept like achild. I left 
the spot with the heavy steps of one who feels 
the weight of blood upon his head, and return- 
ed to my father’s house resolved to expiate my 
crime. The image of that youth, pale and 
bleeding, was before my eyes by day, and at 
my bedside by night, for weeks after, and in 
every wind | thought I heard the voice of the 
avenger of blood.”—Tales of War, 


ARABIAN POETRY. 
THE SPRING.” 


“ Thou hearest the tale of the nightingale, 
‘that the vernal season approaches.’ ‘The 
spring has spread a bower of joy in every grove, 
where the almond tree sheds its silver blossoms. 
Be cheerful; be full of mirth; for the Spring 
passes soon away; it will not last. 

“The groves and hills are again adorned 
with all sorts of flowers; a pavilion of roses as 
the seat of pleasure, is raised in the garden. 
Who knows which of us will be alive when 
the fair season ends? Be cheerful, &c. 

“The edge of the bower is filled with tlie 
light of Ahmed. Among the plants the for- 
tunate tulips represent his companions. Come, 
O people of Mahammed, this is the season of 
merriment. Be cheerful, &c. 1 

“« Again the dew glitters on the leaves of the 
lily, like the water ofa bright scimetar. The 
dew drops fall through the air on the garden 
of roses. Listen to me, listen to me, if thou 
desirest to be delighted. Be cheerful, &c. 

“ The roses and tulips are like the bright 
cheeks of beautiful maids. in whose ears the 


pearls hang like drops of dew. Deceive not 
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thyself by thinking that these charms will have 
a ie duration. Be cheerful, &c. 

+ Talips, roses, and anemonies, appear in 
the gardens: the showers and the sun-beams, 
like sharp lancets, tinge the banks with the 
colour of blood. Spend this day agreeably 
with thy friends like a prudent man. Be cheer- 
ful, &c. 

«“ The time is passed in which the plants 
were sick, and the rosebud hung its thoughtful 
head onits bosom. The season comes in which 
mountains and rocks are covered with tulips. 
Be cheerful, &c. 

«“ Kach*morning the clouds shed gems over 
the rose gardens: the breath of the gale is full 
of Tartarian musk. Be not neglectful of thy 
duty through too great love of the world. Be 
cheerful, &c. 

“The sweetness of the bower has made the 
air so fragrant, that the dew before it falls and 
is changed into rose water. ‘The sky spreads 
a pavilion of bright clouds over the yarden. Be 
cheerful, &c. 

«“ Whosoever thou art, know that the black 

sts of autumn had seized the garden; but 
the king of the world again appears, dispensing 
justice to all. In his reign, the happy cup 
bearer desired and obtained the flowing wine. 
Be cheerful, &c. 

«‘ By these strains I hoped to celebrate this 
delightful valley; may they be a memorial to 
its inhabitants, and remind them of this assem- 
bly, and these fair maids! Thou art a night- 
ingale with a sweet voice,O Mesihi, when 
thou walkest with the damsel whose cheeks 
are like roses. Be cheerful; be full of mirth; 
for the Spring passes soon away, it will not 
last.” 


S=pivit of Contemporary Prints. 


Dr. Chalmers.—In the beginning of Dr. 
Chalmers’ fame, he preached in London, on a 
public occasion, in Rowland Hill’s Chapel. His 
audience was numerous, and principally of the 
higher circles. Upwards of one hundred cler- 

men were present, to whom the front seats 
in the gallery were appropriated. In the midst 
of these, sat Mr. Hill lumself, in a state of great 
anxiety, arising from his hopes, and fearful 
that he should not succeed before an audience 
so refined and critical. The Doctor as usual, 
began in his low monotonous tone, and his 
broad provincial dialect was visibly disagreea- 
ble to the delicate ears of his metropolitan au- 
dience. Poor Mr. Hil] was now on the rack; 
but the man of God having thrown his chain 
around the audience, took an unguarded mo- 
ment to touch it with the electric fluid of his 
oratory; and in a moment every heart began to 
throb and every eye to fill. Knowing well how 
to take advantage of this bold stroke, he con- 
tinued to setae: and so majestic and rapid 
was his flight, that in a few minutes he attain- 
ed an eminence so high, that every imagina- 
tion was enraptured. The rapid change, from 
depression to joy, which Mr. Hill experienced, 
was too much for him to bear. He felt so be- 
wildered and intoxicated with joy, that uncon- 
sciously he started up from his seat, and before 
his brethren could interfere, he struck the front 
of the gallery with his clenched fist, and roar- 
ed out with a stentorian voice—‘ Well done, 
Chalmers.” 


A THIEF IN GRAIN. 

One of the prosecutors of the young woman 
in Boston, whose case has excited so much 
feeling in the community, said, “there was not 
a woman in Boston, who entered his store, but 
he considered her a thief and governed himself 
accordingly.” Every woman athief! What 
must the heart of that man be made of, who 
entertains such sentiments? It must be corrupt 
beyond all comparison. He must be athiefin 
grain. No person could entertain such an idea, 
with an honest heart.of hisown. Whatalife 
must he live ! in continual dread, in continual 
negra of being robbed. Every woman 
a thief! his wife a thief! his daughter a thief! 
his sister a thief! his mother a thief! Unhappy 
man he must be; nobody around him can be 
trusted; he must be constantly on the look out 
for acts of theft; and suffer more misery from 
the bare suspicion of being robbed, than the 
actual losses, were they to happen a hundred 


the language of the Catholic Liturgy, “/ibera 


times over, would cost him. But only think, 
what a Christian that man must be, who thus 
thinks and acts. He is even more uncharitable 
than the law itself, which supposes every man 
to be innocent, at least, until he is proved guil- 
ty. “Charity thinketh no evil”—but such a 
man, judging others by the vileness of his own 
heart, thinks every body evil. Such principles 
are abhorrent to all good feelings, to justice, 
to humanity, to Christian benevolence. And 
the person who entertains them, we would not 
trust, we could not trust, on any occasion what- 
ever. From such persons, we would say, in 


nos Domine.”—N. Y. Constellation. 


DEFINITION OF CHRISTMAS. 


“La, Massa, don’t be ‘feared, it’s only me.” 
«“ You! and who in the name of heaven are 
ou? speak!” “ Why, only Sambo Cesar, a 
rack boy, locked up here, ’caze he got asleep 
in sarmon time—dat’s all.".._V. Y. Constella- 
tion. 


WOMAN. 


To the honour, to the eternal bonour of the 
sex, be it said, that in the path of duty no sa- 
crifice is with them too high, or toodear. No- 
thing is with them impossible, but to shrink 
from what love, honour, innocence, religion 
requires. The voice of pleasure or of power 
may pass by unheeded, but the voice of affliction 
never. The chamber of the sick, the pillow of the 
dying, the vigils of the dead, the altars of religion, 


Considerable altercation, we understand, 
lately took place between the landlord and 
landlady of one of the inns, in New-Brunswick, 
N. J. respecting the true definition of the word 
Christmas. In this dilemma, the dictionary 
was very properly appealed to. But mine host, 
after tumbling over the leaves a long time, de- 
clared he could not find the word, and that 
some confounded rascal must have stolen it. 
“ Perhaps, my dear,” said his better half, “you 
do not spell it right.” “ Fugh! Molly,” replied 
the landlord, “do you think I don’t know how 
to spell christmas? I knowed when I was not 
more than knee high to a hop-toad. C-r-y-s- 
—cris”—“ He, he, he! Mr. 'Toddydriver,” 
said the landlady, shaking her fat sides, “ you 
are a fine speller, to be sure—why, I can do 
better than that. C-r-t-s—cris”——* Is that 
the way, my dear?” said the landlord. “ To 
be sure it is,” replied the landlady, triumphant- 
ly ; now jest look under the head of c-r.i-s—and 
see if you don’t find it.” The husband looked, 
as he was directed ; but no christmas was there. 
“It tant there, my dear,” said he, taking off his 
spectacles, “ and I don’t ’blieve it’s in the dix- 
enary, faith, for I’ve looked under the head of 
c-r-i-s, and c-r-y-s, and the de’il a bit can I find 
it; I’m sure, tant in the dixenary, wife.” “No 
matter,” said the good dame, “I can tell you 
what the definition used to be, at all events; 
“it used to be, “2 day of frolic and fun.” To 
this the husband demurred, and a steam-boat 
passenger being present was appealed to, who 
suggested, that possibly the word might be 
found under the head of c-h-r-i-s. The hus- 
band was now more fortunate in his researches, 
and presently, read the following definition— 
“The day on which the nativity of our Saviour 


not so easily satisfied. ‘It may be so in your® 
new-fangled dixenaries,” said she, with an in- 
credulous shake of the head, “ but I’m positive 
the meaning of christmas used to be, “4 day 
of frolic and fun.” —N. Y. Constellation. 


THE BARBER AND SAILOR, 


A sailor went into a barber’s shop, to have 

his beard taken off. The barber happened to 

have but one razor, and that for want of proper 

rs cog f with the hone and strap, was rather 
ull. 

The sailor took his seat, and the barber be- 
gan to execute his office, and at every scrape, 
(which gave the sailor extreme pain, ) he would 
cry, Do I shave easy, sir? DoI shave easy, sir? 
The sailor bore the scratching with a good deal 
of patience for some time; however, the barber 
taking him by the nose, and [after several 
scrapes which made Jack think skin and all 
was gone by the board,] continuing te repeat 
the question, Do I shave easy, sir? Jack grave- 


question, you must inform me what you are 
about; if you call it skinning, it is tolerable easy; 
but if you call it shaving, it is devilish hard.’ 


A Brack Imp A a Sunday 
evening lately,a doleful noise was heard in the 
vicinity of the North Church, Boston, as if 
proceeding from some unhappy being in the 
Church. A light was brought, the key was 
applied to the door, and, O horrible! the first 
object that met the view was, an imp as black 
as night, displaying two large eyes and grin- 
ning terribly through a double row of ivory of 
a ghastly white. What was to be done? the 
bones of the sexton rattled in his—duds, and 
the light burnt—pretty much as usual—when 


jthe creature approaching still nearer, said, 


| such occasions she loses all sense of danger; 


is celebrated.” But the good landlady was.,,....° 


ly replied, ‘Honest friend, to answer your | 


never missed the sympathies of woman. ‘Timid 
though she be, and so delicate that the winds 
‘of heaven may not too roughly visit her; on 


and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not and fears not consequences, Then 
she displays that undaunted spirit which neither 
courts difficulties, nor evades them; that resig- 
nation which utters neither murmurs nor re- 
gret, and that patience in suffering which seems 
victorious even over death itself. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


STANZAS 
On being told that an infant ‘‘ was too intelligent 
to live long.”"—By H. YzquiErpo. 


They tell me thou wilt die! 
That thou wilt die, my beautiful, my own, 
My only one; and f be left alone 
To gaze upon the sky, 
And in its Geightness dream I see a trace, 
My Cherub! of thy face. 


They tell me thou wilt die! 
Thou art too full of intellect for earth; 
There is a glory round thee, that had birth 
With the bright things on high; * 
And to that radiant home, on some sad day 
That thou must pass away. 


They tell me thou wilt die! 
Before a wrinkle furrows that fair brow, 
Before that cheek has lost its first, fresh glow, 
And while that brilliant eye 
Is glaneing in its gladness, like a light 
For this dull earth too bright. 


They tell me thou wilt die! 
Thus it hath been, and twill be ever—thus 
The loveliest blossoms all are reft from us; 
And vainly may we sigh 
In bitterness, above the withering stem. 
Why Hives it, wanting them? 


They tell me thou wilt die! 

How can I gaze on thee and think of death, 

So gladly rings thy laugh, and thy young breath 
Steals out so tenderly, 

As if it lov’d on that red lip to rest— 

My beautiful! my blest! 


They tell me thou wilt die! 
And well I know that ’twould be bliss for thee, 
On angel wings, from this sad world to flee 
To those fair realms on high, 


Where myriads like to thee form a bright zone 
Around the eternal throne. 


They tell me thou wilt die! 
Yet—though thou perish in thy beauty’s bloom, 
*Tis not for thee to shun the silent tomb: 

Death would but close thine eye 
As tranquilly as if thy mother smil’d 

Above thy couch—my child! 


av® 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO HAROLD. 

I have just been reading in the Philadel- 
phia Album, a letter addressed to Geral- 
dine, which has led to reflection on the in- 
solence and vanity of mankind, as respects 
those they are pleased to term the fair sex; 
a sex which the present age degrades to the 
very last extreme to which man’s thoughts 
or actions are capable. In the barbarous 
ages of the world, and even yet in uncivil- 
ized countries, women were made beasts of 
burden, and were the real “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” In the age of chi- 
valry, in those countries which felt its in- 
fluences, women were exalted to the skies, 
and esteemed little less than ingels, in the ho- 
mage that was paid them. But whatshall Isay 


treated with so much indignity! My soul is 


up in arms, to see my sex so much trampled 
upon and abused, and the want of spirit and 
helplessness with which they endure it. 
Take an instance, in your letter, to which 
this is intended as somewhat of a reply. 
You say, “the hidden depths and mysteri- 
ous windings of woman’s love, are as fami- 
liar to thee as an open scroll. I know her 
character fully, and well do I know her 
weakness and her strength.” If you know 
all this, you know a great deal; and must 
have been, what the world calls, in love, 
more than once. Well, what man has not? 
As things are, I can hardly blame you for 
doing as others—that is falling in love with 
every pretty face you meet. In another 
line you say, “I have sought for a virgin, 
and virgin affections, affections that have 
never been appropriated, even in thought.” 
How dare you ask such a thing as virgin 
affections, you who pretend to such a know- 
ledge of woman, as could not have been 
gained, but by experience—O vanity of 
vanities!” What an age do we live in. 

Again you say, “though you even de- 
spise me now, you shall be mine”—and 
again, “shall I be faint-hearted at the con- 
quest ofa girl.”” Oh, man, who affects to 
know so much of woman, have you ever 
known woman’s pride? If you have, are 
you not afraid there may be a spark in the 
bosom of your love, that may kindle at your 
approach, and scorch up your presumption 
at one blaze. O man, man—to what will 
your pride of might lead you? Is it not 
enough that in the common concerns of 
life, we submit to be governed by the laws 
you choose to make for us, but you must 
descend into the heart also, and attempt to 
control its affections. Poor silly creatures 
that we are! You condescend to notice us, 
and we must be grateful—you prefer us for 
a time, and we must of course accept you. 
Well, we become your wives, what then? 
Is our condition changed? Yes, it is—in- 
stead of the admiration you professed for us, 
and the love you swore before marriage, we 
must be content, as the butt of your abuse, 
and the object of your indifference. The 
highly favoured creature, which you exalted 
to the enviable situation of your wife, is 
allowed the inestimable privilege of sitting 
at home whole evenings and days, a prey 
to her own melancholy thoughts and re- 
flections, while your time is spent elsewhere, 
and in other company, and it is well, if not 
in debauchery and dissipation. 

Lancaster, Jan. 13. GERALDINE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
Give me to seek the lonely tomb 
Where sleep the sainted dcad— 

Now the pale night fall throws its gloom, 

Above their narrow bed: Sutermeister. 

It was a rainy, disagreeable day, when I 
crept into a snug seat in the stage coach, in 
September, of 18—, to visit the old home- 
stead, from which I had been long absent. 
It was a college vacation—and asI saw the 
gray turrets grow dim in the distance, and 
the faint line of smoke lying like a pall 
along the town, I congratulated myself upon 
my temporary escape from the restraints of 
school—the sight of dusky books and dusty 
students—and as I had come bravely off at 
my examination, there was nothing to de- 
tract from the happiness which made my 


of the present, the age in which woman is 


heart glad, as, like Abijah, the son of Aben- 
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_ PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


sera, | passed swiftly forward, “ and saw the 
hills gradually rising before me.” 

There is a sameness in looking out of a 
coach window at the rapidly receding trees, 
fences, and fields, sprinkled over a country 
Jandscape—and towards evening, though 
I was rapidly approaching the spot, which, 
of all others, I loved best on earth, a sen- 
sation of languor and fatigue stole over 
me—and feeling as I did, an older person 
might not have been voted stupid, who 
should have slept in so pleasant a coach, 
and onso even a road. But youthful hope 
never slumbers. 

I hardly knew how I reached home, so 
imperceptibly had I glided along. The 
wind, as I approached the house, was hur- 
rying away the leaves from the tall and 
sighing Lombardy poplars, beneath whose 
shade I had so often, with my young com- 
panions, cut childish antics—and they ed- 
died and rustled about my feet, as I walked, 
with a beating heart, along the noble ave- 
nue, which in summer they so finely shaded. 

There are so many heartless narrations in 
tales of fiction, of meetings after a long ab- 


sence, and the joy attendant upon them, 
that I, who can not bear the exhibition of 


that in fancy alone, which in reality gave 
me such a world of joy, will refrain from 


descanting upon the scene which preceded 
my being seated in the parlour—surrounded 
by my brothers and sisters, my happy father 
and mother—and the scarcely less pleased 
domestics, all by turns welcoming me home 
—asking a thousand eager questions, and 
receiving as many hurried answers. It was 
such an evening, that, live as long as I may, 
Ishall neversee again. Dr. Franklin may 
say there is no natural affection—others, 
less talented, may illustrate the same mis- 
taken position—but for the proof of purity 
of earthly happiness, and kindly feeling, I 
look back through a vista of troubled years, 
to that blessed night; to that scene over 
which memory lingers, as over a happy, but 
changing dream. 

I had missed from the group of gentle and 
smiling faces around me, that of her, whom, 
nearly more than all, I wished to see. I 
had eyed the doors askance, whenever they 
were opened, and the familiar faces of the 
household appeared; but nothing brought 
the semblance of my little school-compa- 
nion’s beautiful face. ‘She is trying the 
power,” I whispered confidently to myself, 
“which ber more matured loveliness of 
mind and person, has gained over my affec- 
tion. I will not give the little coquette a 
triumph, by calling at her chamber.” At 
length, however, the novelty of a year’s 
absence had lost its attraction, and we had 
conversed upon every subject, and I could 
remain silent no longer. . 

** Where is Florence?” said I, ‘‘ does she 
not know that I have arrived?” 

My mother gazed at me with a faint and 
melancholy smile, but said nothing. 

“Florence is well, I hope; is she not?” 
I again interrogated—my sister looked up 
into my face, and burst into tears. 

A suspicion—an awful suspicion—flash- 
ed upon my mind. “ Is Florence well, is 
she alive; O yes, she’is not dead?” 

“She is not dead,” replied my mother. I 
breathed freer, and the great drops of tears 
‘stole out to my relief. 

“She is *na muckle better though, puir 


was my favourite,) from the corner, and he 
busied himself with his pruning knife, and 
“bits o’ buds for grafting,” without looking 
up, while he added, “ She is crazed—she is 
crazed, my dear young master—and little 
does she look like the sweet bairn you left 
behind ye—wi’ her pure blue ee’n glisten- 
ning like the dew-drop. Alack the day! ye 
wad na ken her now.” 

My two sisters had walked to the win- 
dow. The broad, red sun was going down 
the gorgeous west, the clouds were tinged 
with its mellow radiance, and the lake, 
gently ruffled, looked, where it reflected 
their sunny forms, as they floated far above 
its bosom, like burnished sapphire and gold. 
It was a surpassing sunset—but I was in an 
agony of suspense—and was relieved, when 
my sister pointed to a form I knew too well. 

“There, Harold, there—under that broad 
tree—is poor Florence Dumont. See how 
she is gathering together the withered 
leaves, and spreading them around the spot 
where we all have so often sported together 
of a still summer evening.” 

I was at her side, ere the sound of my sis- 
ter’s voice had died in my ear. She was 
beautiful as ever, but pale—deadly pale. 
And when’ I clasped her white hand, and 
looked into the depths of her dark blue 


eyes,a glance of so much wildness returned 
my earnest gaze, that the truth was too ap- 
parent—she was a maniac—and I was a be- 
reaved lover. 

She was standing bya grave; there was a 
coffin resting upon the earthy and damp bot- 
tom. Florence’s cheek flushed as she look- 
ed down into the cold recess, through which 
all must pass, to that unknown and mysteri- 
ous existence, which lies beyond the valley 
of the shadow of death. She laid her thin, 
white, and taper hand upon her high and 
noble brow, as if striving to suppress the 
burning heat of her fevered brain. She cast 
a glance of sorrow and agony at the grave, 
as she exclaimed— 

‘Is it, alas, so soon, that I am left by my 
poor Harold—look, how deep they have 
digged his grave—how far they have placed 
him in the cold—cold ground! And when 
the summer comes—and the trees are green, 
and the clover is springing around—he will 
not arise from that dreary abode!” 

I could hear no more. The cold blue of 
her eye was unearthly, and her glance was 
as the glance of death. I clasped her in my 


arms. ‘lam your own—your long absent 


‘** Look there,” interrupted the maniac— 
‘See! they come to bury him.” And with 
a struggle, she tore herself from my arms. 

* * * * iad 

There was no noise, as the sexton ap- 
proached to do his office. The stillness of 
the grave reigned around. The lifeless form 
of my own Florence, leaned against the 
tree whose shadow fell upon the newly 
made grave, into which I was gazing ina 
trance of despair. Then came the sound of 
the heavy earth upon the coffin-lid—it was 
too dreadful—and I awoke! 

My college cap was drawn over my face. 
A wag of a fellow was amusing himself by 
suffering my nodding head to drop upon the 
end of his upheld finger. The lake was just 
breaking into sight, through a clumpof gay 
and frost discoloured trees—and at its far- 
ther extremity, the white mansion of home 


lassie,” said an old Scotch domestic, (who 


was Visible to my familiar eye. The stage 


> 


coach had stopped—and the United States 
mail was “ being dragged,” with a grating 
noise over the pebbly walk, to an adjacent 
country Post Office. 

I have often recounted to my dear Flo- 
rence, the reason why I made myself such 
a fool in the eyes of all my brothers and 
sisters, and more especially my kind pa- 
rents, by the oft-repeated caresses and kind- 
nesses I lavished upon her, after I had ar- 
rived, on that memorable night, at home— 
that night, in which I learned the deceptive 
nature of my dreams by the way. C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
MODERN FASHIONS. 

Happening to be behind the door at the 
house of an old friend of my father’s, I over- 
heard the following conversation, which, as 
it afforded me some amusement, and can 
give no offence, I now submit for insertion 
in your interesting journal. 

The gentlemen who held the conversa- 
sion are members of the old school, and ad- 
here closely to the powdered periwigs, 
small-clothes, &c. One sat near the fire, 
with his left leg thrown carelessly over his 
right, and his arms stretched across the back 
of the chair, while the other was half asleep, 
holding in his hand an exceeding large 
snuff-box. Suddenly a spark from old hicko- 


ry (as that was the wood they used) burned 
a hole in his stocking, which caused him to 


open his eyes and look about awhile; after 
which he yawned, and cried out— 

“Thad, Thad! what hard times we have; 
how goes it with you? Not like it was 
twenty years ago—-no! no! Then we could 
wear our fine coats, silk stockings, and sil- 
ver buckles; but now-a-days, I am glad to 
make enough to keep my chicks together.” 

That’s true! that’s true! Times are very 
different from what they used to be; but I 
say, my friend, if we choose to act as some 
folks do, we might dress up our sons and 
daughters in fine silks, laces, braided caps, 
&c. as well as Mr. Anybody.” 

* Aye, aye! so it is, many is the man who 
is as poor as ourselves, and still from having 
reared his children to habits of extrava- 
gance, he is obliged to support these fa- 
shionable airs, let it come how it may.” 


“Well, now! I have noticed that myself, 
but I promise you, my daughters shall not 
sport balloon sleeves, or what ever ye call 
?em, with six yards in each; when the times 
are so hard I cannot make enough to give 
them more than seven yards for a whole 
dress! Give me the fashion of ten years 
back, when the girls could look neater and 
more genteel with seven yards of silk, than 
they do now with seventy-seven.” 


** Exactly so! exactly so! That’s just my 
way. Now, would you believe that my son 
Tom, (O he is a wild fellow,) that rogue 
Tom wanted me to give him four dollars 
and fifty cents to buy a pair of whiskers.” 

‘** Now, you don’t say so. Oh! that’s mis- 
erable! that’s too much! You did not give 
it to him, though; did you?” 

Give it to him—no! I said, ‘Tom! Tom! 
if you knew what it was to earn a dollar 
these hard times, you never would ask for 
four dollars and a half to buy a pair of whis- 
kers.’” | 

Monstrous!—You acted right! I’ll war- 
rant he was quiet then, eh!” 

* No, dang it, if he did not turn too and 


ask for a bottle of bear’s oil to raise a pair, 
as he said. But I could not stand that. Says 
I, ‘it’s all a humbug, sir! all a humbug! 
bear’s oil toraise whiskers! Go to work, sir, 
and let me hear no more of this whisker 
mania.” 


* Perfectly right!—Well, now, it does my 
old heart good, to see that you are not led 
away by fashion! Stick to the old school, 
Thad; and keep an honest man. We have 
been in the world a long time, and let us 
maintain our characters—that is more last- 
ing than fashion: she changes every day,’ 
but ‘an honest man’s the noblest work of 
God’—fashion can’t change that.” 

**] hope not; but I don’t see how people 
can be poor and honest, and still buy ‘ poke 
bonnets and large bushy whiskers,’ this I 
don’t understand.” 

Nor I.” 


Here the old gentlemen stopped, and I 
remained stationary behind the door—for I 


no more dared to show my whiskers and - 


Spanish cloak, after that conversation, than 
I would to go to the opera or theatre with- 
out them. But, —— me! if I don’t think 
these old chaps spend as much for powder, 
wigs, and shoe buckles, to support their old 
fashions, as we do for whiskers, and to sup- 
port our new ones, 


An Advocate for the New School. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SaTurbay, January 23, 1830. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

We are glad to see this subject so gene- 
rally agitated. It is high time that some 
change was effected in the barbarous law 
which places the body of the debtor in the 
custody of the creditor, for the satisfaction 
of his bitter feelings, and not for the satis- 
faction of the debt. The cruelty and injus- 
Uice of the measure have long been discussed 
and proven, and again we say, that the pe- 
riod has arrived, when, by legislative enact- 
ment, the law should be modified or abolish- 
ed. True it is, that even the present system 
is too mild when villany renders its cle- 
mency subservient to felonious purposes; but 
it is a dreadful state of society and law, 
where the unfortunate are compelled to suf- 
fer obloquy and disgrace, simply, that 
crime may not go unpunished. Under the 
present state of things, however, the unfor- 
tunate alone are the sufferers, whilst scoun- 
drels laugh at the contumely entailed upon 
them by confinement in prison. What is 
gained by the creditor, when the body of 
one indebted to him, is incarcerated within 
the walls of a prison? The miserable satis- 
faction of depriving a human being of his 
liberty—his family, probably, of bread—and 
himself of an opportunity of earning suffi- 
cient to cancel the demand! More than 
this, there may be to some, a brief gratifica- 
tion of demoniac feelings—a horrible exul- 
tation, that they trample a worm to the 
dust. Beyond this, there is nothing, save 
an addition to the debt every hour that the 
debtor remains in prison. What, then, are 
the inducements to this law? Justice is not 
satisfied ; for, without crime, justice does not 
require punishment, and where fraudulent 
intentions are proven against a debtor, he 
is held answerable to other laws than those 
demanding imprisonment for debt. Crime of 
every description should be, as it is, held 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


amenable to law,and visited with commen- 
surate punishment. But innocence and 


‘honesty should not be equally punished ;— 


and, unless misfortune be construed into 
crime, the award, in cases of insolvency, 
should be mitigated in reference thereto. 


Let it not be urged, that in this state the 
law is so modified, that an unfortunate 
debtor can, by giving security for his per- 
sonal appearance,avoid imprisonment. With 
many, the difficulty of obtaining secu- 
rity is equal to that of obtaining the amount 
for which the arrest is made, and in this 
case, the severity of the law operates with 
double force upon the poor and unfriended. 
Under present circumstances, a man may be 
arrested in the streets for a sum however 
trifling, and unless the proper offices are 
open for the admission of his security, and 
that security is immediately at hand, he 
must be subjected to the disgrace of impri- 
sonment. 


We say, therefore, that a law like this, in 
a country like ours, calls loudly for amend- 
ment. It is unjust as well as unmerciful, 
and calculated alone to shield the swindler 
and the rogue, whilst the honest man is the 
only sufferer. Let imprisonment for debt 
be abolished altogether, and what will be 
the state of things? All engagements, there- 
after, will become those of honour—there 
will be more caution exercised in credits, 
but the payments will be far more certain. 
The community will place reliance upon 
the engagements of one another, there will 
be less disappointment in money matters, 
and far less bankruptcy. 


How seldom is it, that a man who has 
once been imprisoned for debt, ever there- 
after regainsrank and standing in society. A 
shade has passed over his character, dis- 
grace is entailed upon his entire family. He 
looks abroad upon the world with a jaun- 
diced eye, dispirited in heart, his efforts 
in the preservation of his family relax, 
he sinks into idleness, frequently becomes 
the victim of intemperance, and perishes in 
shame. This isa true picture. How many 
sensitive spirits have been crushed and 
broken down by the weight of misfortune? 
How many have walked as it were from the 
prison-door to the gates of the poor house, 
and there been hurried, forgotten or con- 
temned, intothe last rece ptacle of mortality? 
Shall a law like this then—a law which is 
unjust in itself, and tends to the destruction 


of fair fame and family reputation—con- 


tinue to remain in force? Will those, who 
hold dominion over the press, listen in apa- 
thy to the voices of a few contemporaries, 


without aiding them in their efforts to abo- 


lish, by legislative acts,a law so unworthy 
the age in which we live? Will those, who 
preside over our state and general govern- 
ment councils, continue to occupy their 
time in unprofitable speculations, when so 
much humanity, so much sympathy, might 
be exercised, if they would turn their at- 
tention to this subject? We trust not. 


Correspondents.—We publish the spirited 
little letter signed Geraldine, with pleasure. 
It is sent us as the production of a “ young 
and inexperienced writer,” and the penman- 
ship is evidently that of a female. Although 
the lady is doubtless not the seraphic crea- 
ture whom Harold addresses, still we have no 
question but that love stricken swain, will 


listen to the observations of our fair corre- 
spondent, with becoming deference. 


Education.—Without the slightest refer- 
ence to party politics or party feelings, we 
cannot but congratulate our citizens, par- 
ticularly the mechanics and working men, 
on the following passage, which we extract 
from the message of Governor Wolf. We 
have always been decided advocates of some 
comprehensive and liberal system of public 
education—have advocated the measure on 
every occasion, and feel gratified that the 
subject has been so promptly brought before 
the legislature by the executive. We trust 
that our legislative bodies will act upon 
this portion of the message promptly, and 
in such a manner, as will be satisfactory to 
a majority of our citizens. The annexed is 
the passage to which we refer. 


Another mode of raising a revenue sufficient to 
constitute the fund required, and which would ulti- 
mately redeem the character of Pennsylvania from 
the only imputation which can with even a shadow 
of justice be alleged against her—the want of a fund 
on which to commence a general system of education 
—presents itself. It is a lamentable truth, that Penn- 
sylvania is vastly in the rear of most of her sister 
states in the march of learning and science; and it is 
a subject of the deepest regret among the wise and 
the virtuous of her citizens, without the distinction 
of party, that a fund for commencing a system of 
education, on liberal and enlightened principles, had 
not long since been set apart by the legislature. I 
assuredly need not say to the enlightened bodies to 
which this communication is addressed, that our 
liberties and our free institutions are but precarious 
blessings, and that sooner or later we shall be de- 
prived of both, unless knowledge is disseminated 
among our citizens by means of education. This 
truth is self-evident and cannot be denied—every 
day’s experience attests its verity, and shows the 
danger to be apprehended to the stability of the re- 
public, from a want of correct information on the 
part of our citizens. 

I would suggest, therefore, for the consideration 
and the serious deliberation of the legislature, the 
propriety of providing by law, that the commission- 
ers of the several counties within the commonwealth, 
in addition to the annual assessment of the ordinary 
county rates and levies, be authorized to assess a 
certain per centum of small amount, upon the pro- 
perty, real and personal, trades and occupations, &c. 
of the citizens; to be collected by the same officer to 
whom the collector of the county tax is entrusted, to 
be paid over by the several county treasurers to the 
commissioners of the internal improvement fund, 
and by them invested in the funds of the common- 
wealth, bearing an interest of five per cent.; the in- 
terest, as it becomes due from time to time, to be 
likewise invested, and that the principal so invested, 
together with the interest thereon accruing, shall be 
taken and held by the commonwealth, as and for a 
fund for the purposes of a general system of educa- 
tion, and for no other purpose whatsoever. 


Poole’s Tablet of Memory.—We have be- 
fore us a copy of this beautiful little work, 
adapted for the present year. It containsa 
large quantity of important and useful infor- 
mation, embodied in so neat a form, that we 
cannot but warmly recommend it to public 
attention. Besides the almanac, neatly ar- 
ranged memorandum pages, &c., the Toilet 
contains two beautiful engravings, is en- 
cased in an appropriate morocco envelope, 
and is altogether calculated to win favour 
in a lady’s eye. It is sold at 36 Chesnut 
street, and by most of the booksellersin the 
United States. 


SPIRIT OF THE ‘TIMES. 


On motion of Caaries Cuauncer, Esq. WILLIAM 
Duane, Jr. was this day admitted to practice as an 
Attorney in the District Court of the City and Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia. 

Creek Inp1ans.—From a statement laid before 
the legislature of Alabama, on the 26th of last month, 
by the Sec of State, it appears that the number 
of Creek Indians within the limits of that state, in- 
cluding mixed blood, &c. is 20,983. 

The editor of the Banner of the Constitution says, 
that the city of Washington, containing a —— 
of only 17,000, is scattered over an extent of ground 
that could conveniently accommodate 100,000. A’ 
person must travel three miles to visit the Capitol, 
the public offices, and return to his lodgings. 

Tas Ratt Roav.—Among the first inquiries of 


strangers arriving in our city is for the Rail Road, 
to which they repair for a ride and to view its con- 
struction. 

A distinguished member of when goin 
at the rate of thirteen miles per hour, upon the road 
the other day, inquired how long it would taxe to 
transport 50,000 troops with their equipage from the 
west to the sea board in case of invasion or other 
hostile incursion requiring their presence—the an- 
swer was, in 5 or 6 days. This, said he, of itself, 
would be worth millions to the government. 

{ Balt. Pat. 

Mr. Hamblin is playing with great success in New 
Orleans. Mr. Howard is singing there. 

Bartrmore Raitt Roap.—The Baltimore Rail 
Road Cars are now running from 10 in the morning 
to 1 o’clock, and from $ to 5 in the afternoon. 

Mr. Samuel N. Gant was robbed at the Park 
Theatre, on Thursday evening, of his Pocket Book, 
containing Five thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars, principally in one hundred dollar bills of 
the U. S. Banks at New Orleans and Lexington. 

Mrs. Austin.—One of the most brilliant and fa- 
shionable audiences that we have seen in the Tre- 
mont Theatre this season, was present at Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s benefit on Tuesday evening. The boxes in the 
lower row were chiefly filled with ladies. Mrs. 
Austin isa first rate singer and a fascinating actress; 
and it affords us pleasure to state that her merits are 
appreciated in this community.— Boston Com. Gaz. 

r. Pelby, late manager of the Tremont theatre, 
Boston, is arrived in town, and purposes aiding his 
friend Mr. Booth, on Wednesday next, by perform- 
his benefit. 

rancis Barnes and wife, for cruelly abusing Eliza 
Ann Hendershot, a little girl in their family, in 
Lynchburg, Va. last summer, have been fined; the 
husband $120, the wife $300, and sentenced each to 
imprisonment for one month. 
The subscription at Quebec for a steamboat between 
Quebec and Halifax has been successful. 

Mr. Monroe, ex-President, arrived at Norfolk on 
Wednesday last, much indisposed. - 

We understand, says the Kentucky Reporter, that 
the Bank of the United States has authorized a do- 
nation of $1500 to be applied to the construction of 
the contemplated M‘Adam’s road between this place 
and Frankfort. 

Lise. Suir.—We understand that a suit has been 
instituted by Col. S. W. Foreman, against Messrs. 
Kemble and Brooks, editors of the St. Louis Beacon, 
for an ‘ * libel, contained in a late editorial pub- 
lication. mages laid at $15,000. 

Cold sage tea is said to be an excellent remedy for 
night sweats. 

** The Euterpiad” is the title of a new journal, 
proposals for which have been issued at New Ha- 
ven, (Conn.) It will be devoted principally to 
music and poetry. 

Mad. Feron is playing at Savannah, Geo. 

Doctor Emmons, author of a JVutional Epic in 
40,000 lines upon the late war, called the Fredoni- 
ad, announces a public Lecture, a patriotic Oration 
on the capture of Cornwallis; The Jubilee, a Poem; 
Battle of Bunker Hill, a Poem; and the Sinking of 
the Peacock, for public delivery on the 5th inst. at 
Richmond, Va. What a variety! Is the man mad, 
or the people that will tolerate the vile trash which 
it has n the fot of this gentlemen, hitherto to 
publish. The Fredoniad is in 4 vols. and 40 books 


put under Wardship.—Charleston Gaz. 

The Rev. Dr. James P. Wilson has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the First Presbyterian church—an 
office he has eminently and usefully filled for twen- 
ty-two years. This measure has been rendered ne- 
cessary by the infirm state of his health, which has 
for some time prevented the regular discharge of his 
duties, although there is reason to hope that the con- 
gregation may enjoy a long continuance of his occa- 
sional services. 

About three o’clock yesterday morning, the Ba 
tist meeting-house, in the township of Roxborough, 
seven miles from the city, was destroyed by fire. 
The house had been used the previous evening. 
Owing to the darkness of the morning, the light was 
so perceptible that an alarm was raised in the city. 


CINcCINNATI.—STEAM Boats.—There were twen- 
ty-four Steam Boats built in this city last year, whose 
joint tonnage amounts to nearly five thousand tons, 
We do not believe there is any other city in the 
Union that has built an equal quantity in the same 
period of time. 

A new Episcopal Church is about to be erected at 
Nashville, ‘Tenn., to which the Rev. George Weller, 
late of Philadelphia, has been invited, and has ac- 
cepted the charge. . 

Retailing of Ardent Spirits in Baltimore.—It ap- 
pears from returns on file in the office of the Mayor 
of Baltimore, that there are 571 shops in that city 
where spirituous liquors are retailed, and 178 te- 
verns where it is allowed: total, 749. 

m Harrisburg, says it is currently reported and 
believed, that John Wurtz, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
will be appointed Attorney General. 

The brig Liberia, with upwards of 100 coloured 
emigrants, has sailed from Norfolk for the African 
colony. Every soy bry this expedition, it is stated, 
was furnished by liberality of the citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

A treaty has been made with the remnant of the 
Delaware Indians, by which the latter cede to the 
United States a tract of land three mil¢s square, ad- 
joining the Wyanot reservation on the Sandusky, 


—his publisher should be sent to the Hospital, or ge 


for the sum of three thousand dollars. The treaty 
is signed with the usual forms. We notice among 
the Indian signatures, the name of “ Solomon Joney. 


cake.” 

The following letter from Dr. Franklin, to 
member of the ritish Parliament, is preserved by 
a gentleman of Bristol, Pa.—He has the original 
manuscript. It is exactly as follows:— 

Philada. July 5, 75. 

Mr. Srranan:—You are a member of that Par- 
liament and one of that majority which has doomed 
my country to destraction. Look upon your hands! 
They are stained with the blood of my Relations! 
You and I were long friends. You are now my Ene- 
my; and T am, Yours, B. Franky. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE BIRDS AND THE BEGGAR OF 
BAGDAT. 


Karoun, the beggar, as he sat one day at the 
gates of the city of Bagdat; ‘were I to make 
it over could exceedingly mend it! 


knowledge without learning.—Allah! what a 
miserable world is this. Of what use are the 
tribes of children, for ever interrupting one 
with their noisy play? Without doubt we 
should be well rid of some thousands ; and their 
mothers ; i are women such tender, delicate 
creatures! In my world they should be as 
strong as horses, and dig, and plant, and go to 
battle, like their husbands. Then, with regard 
to gold and silver, and precious stones, there 
should either be so plenty for every one, or else 
none at all; the same of palaces, the same of 
fine horses and rich clothes. As to diseases 
and misfortunes, I would abolish them altoge- 
ther, just as I would with poisons, precipices, 
storms, earthquakes, and whatever else tends 
to shorten life. Oh, what a beautiful world | 
would make of this! However, I feel inclined 
for a nap at present, so I will remove toyonder 
grove, for the benefit of shade.’ 

The self-complacent beggar accordingly 
stretched himself beneath a large plane tree, 
and presently fell into a sound slumber; in which 
slumber he was visited with the following dream: 
He fancied himself exactly where he was, ly- 
ing under a plane tree ; but he also fancied he 
heard a most extraordinary noise proceed from 
the branches. He further fancied, that on lift- 
ing up his eyes to discover the cause, he found 
the plane tree filled with birds of all nations, 
and occupied, according to their ability, in 
screaming, singing, whistling, and chattering. 
They were more vociferous than all the beg- 
urs of Bagdat, and grievously annoyed our 
friend Karoun. By and by the plane tree be- 
came quiet, the birds arranged themselves on 
the boughs, in companies, according to their 
kind, and the beggar discovered that it was a 
‘ Parliament of Birds,’ met to deliberate on the 
state of the feathered world. The Golden Eagle 
sat aloft, in silent majesty, and the venerable 
Horned Owl opened the business of the meet- 
ing, by entreating the members to conduct the 
debate with decorum, and bear in mind that 
wisdom was never confined to birds of one ge- 
neration. He was followed by a superb red- 
and-green Parrot, who scratched his ead, and 
spoke as follows: 

‘T conceive, that for many ages birds have 
been grossly ill used by nature; and I hail the 
meeting of the present assembly, as a proof 
that the rights and privileges of all who have 
claws and beaks are about to be better under- 
stood. I do not speak for myself. My fate 
makes me the associate of man, and the fa- 
vourite of ladies; I am fed with dainties, and 
observe all that passes in dining and drawing 
rooms; I speak as a parrot. hy should not 
all birds have the privileges of parrots? Is it 
oat gross partiality that we alone should have 

cages?’ 

The speaker ceased amidst tremendous ap- 
plause. A crow spoke next. 

_ ‘LT agree with the parrot,’ said he, ‘in blam- 
ing nature; but I disagree with him as to the 
mode of charging her with injustice. The evil 
lies deeper. There ought to be no gilt cages; 
no fine plu:nage ; no sweet voices amo us. 
Why is one kind of bird to be exalted above: 
another? And yet this will ever be the case 


whilst these vain and useless distinctions remain 
in force. 


‘What a miserable world this is!’ exclaimed : 
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‘Why am I to serve the farmer, by clearing 
his fields of grubs and worm, and be consider- 
ed lew-lived because I am only useful, whilst 
the nightingale is to be followed by admiration 
because she sings !—What is the nightingale 
but a bird like myself? Is not she—’ 

Here the crow was called to order, and a 
very beautiful dove spoke next. 7 

‘1 do not complain,’ said she,‘ of what the 
preceding orators have complained; my com- 
plaint is that distinction doesnot make amends 
for conscious weakness. What signify my 
delicate plumage and tender note, while I want 
the eagle’s wing and the hawk’s eye?’ 

Here the ow] attempted to speak next, but 
was prevented by a magpie. 

‘ My case,’ said the chatterer ‘ is harder still ; 
my plumage is beautiful, but no one will own 
it: I talk, but no one will Jisten to me; I ama 
persecuted bird; an envied genius.’ 

Here the magpie was interrupted by a spar- 
row. 

‘Why am I to be shot for a dumpling any 
more than the redbreast ?” 

‘And why,’ said the lark, am I to be roasted, 
any more than the nightingale ?” 

‘ Why are we to be preyed upon by kites and 
hawks?’ said all the little birds, in chorus. 

‘ Let us rebel,’ said the tomtits. 

‘ Let us be kites and hawks ourselves,’ said 
the jennywrens. 

‘ Let us leave man to pick up his own cater- 
pillars,’ said the sparrows; ‘the world will come 
to an end without us.’ 

‘It will! It will!’ screamed all the birds 
that were precisely of the least consequence. 

At this point, at once of the dream and the 
debate, Karoun fancied that he was called 
upon for his opinion, and that he thus address- 
ed the congress of birds: 

‘With the exception of the eagle and the 
owl, who, to do them justice, are sensible, 
well-behaved bipeds, you are a set of foolish, 
insolent, half-witted creatures, not worthy of 
wearing feathers. Listen, now, to reason; and, 

since birds cannot blush, hide your heads un- 
der your wings for shame. , 

‘In the first place, Mr. Parrot, if every bird 
is to live in a gilt cage, and hung up ina draw- 
ing-room, pray where is man to live himself? 

‘In the second place, I ask Mr. Crow, whe- 
ther he clears the farmers’ fields of worms from 
love to the farmer, or from desire of a good 
meal ? 

‘ Thirdly, if any of you after a reasonable en- 
joyment of life, object to being killed to feed | 
man, why, [ ask, may not the grubs and flies 
object to being killed in order to teed you? 

‘Fourthly, if you were all one kind, all! 
eagles, or all kites, would there not be ten 
times more fighting amongst you than there is? 
And what, I ask, must you all live upon? 

‘Fitthly, if you object to dying altogether, 
and yet continue to treble your numbers every 
year, how, I ask, is the world to hold you all? 
And as for you,’ continued the beggar, turning 
in great wrath towards the sparrows, chaffinch- 
es, the larks, the wrens, and all who resembled 
them, ‘who is it that steals man’s corn; eats 
man’s cherries; pecksinan’s peas? Little mis- 
chievous, prattling varlets as you are, your lives 
are forfeited fifty times before they are taken! 

‘Lastly, I entreat you all, from the eagle 
down to the tomtit, to look away from your 
own individual interests, to the interests of the 
world, of which, you form but asmall portion. 
| do assure you, my friends, it is infinitely bet- 
ter, on the whole,that you should differ from 
each other, just as you do; that some should 
be strong, some weak, some beautiful, some 
ugly, some wear fine coats, and some wear 
plain ones. And now begone, every one of 
you. Disperse, I say! and instead of wishing 
to amend nature, try to mend your own man- 
ners.’ 

Straightway there was a great whirling of 
wings in the air, occasioned by the breaking 
up ofthe bird parliament ; and in afew minutes 
all was silent. It was now Karoun’s turn to 
be reproved. 


‘ Presumptuous mortal !’ said an awful voice. 
Karoun started, and behold, he saw in his 


dream, a majestic form by his side, clothed |. 


with wings and shining garments. ‘ Presump- 
tuous mortal!’ continued the genius, ‘ thou hast 
had no pity on the folly of birds, and yet thine 


mending would be its destruction! Were there 
no disease and no misfortune, how could man 
exercise the virtues which fit him to enjoy 
Paradise? As to deaths it other than a bless- 
ing to the righteous? * And if thou art wick- 
ed, is it not thine own fault? Next, if all pos- 
sessed riches, who must work? Also,if every 
one were wiser, who must learn? And if 
every one were ignorant, who must teach? 
Again, if all had Jeisure, and there were no 
law or cadi, thou thinkest the world would be 
happier; no such thing! where there are two 
battles there would be twenty; where there 
are five robberies, there would be fifty; and 
for one lazy, discontented vagabond like thy- 
self, there would be athousand! Get up,-Ka- 
roun, and go about thy business; and instead 
of wishing to mend the world,try to mend thine 
own manners.’ 
Thus saying, the Genius vanished, and Ka- 
roun immediately awoke. After musing awhile 
on his strange dream, he returned to the city 
of Bagdat much wiser than when he left it. It 
is but fair to say he immediately gave up his 
profession as a beggar, and hiring himself to a 
fisherman, became a much more respectable 
and contented personage than he had ever 
been before.—.NVew Year's Gift. 


THE BEREAVED PARENT; AN ENIGMA. 


Start not, noble and compassionate children, 
when I tell you that I am a despised and ill- 
treated parent! Not by my own children; no, 
that pang is spared me, for they are torn from 
me before they are sensible of a mother’s love. 
But the world, the whole word, treats me with 
barbarous cruelty! No sooner am [ known to 
be a parent, than all my offspring are wrested 
from me. Should I conceal myself in the deep- 
est cavern, or wander to the uttermost parts of 
the sea, I am discovered and robbed of my 
treasure. I say to my children, with more 
truth than Cornelia, the mother ofthe Gracchi, 
“ These are my only jewels!” for they are wor- 
thy of a crown! Indeed, many of my offspring, 
by their brilliant virtues, have added lustre to 
the most splendid diadems of the east! They 
are fair, very fair; and their intrinsic worth is 
equal to their beauty. Most justly do they 
serve as the standard of excellence, by which 
all that is good and beautiful are compared. 
‘Their chief merit, however, consists in the good 
impression I make upon them in their infancy, 
and their beauty is but“ refiection caught from 
me!” Far be it from me to complain of my 
children’s neglect. ‘They, poor things, never 
knew their parent! But acutely do | feel the 
base conduct of those who violently seize on 
my offspring, and pay no debt of gratitude to 
me. As I before inferred, my children are 
placed in the highest rank of society. They 
are much admired; and such is the folly to which 
fashion leads, that they are imitated to their 
very defects. Although they give pleasure to 
others, yet, strange to say,they know not what 
true happiness is. Sometimes they are clothed 
in gold, and adorned with rubies,—often are 
they imprisoned, though innocent—and fre- 
quently are they put in chains, though guilty 
of no offence. They have been present at the 
most sumptuous feasts; and one of the finest of 
my family was drowned in a cup, in tyrannical 
sport, at the luxuriant banquet of a noble Ro- 
man and a wicked Egyptian empress!—Gentle 
reader, what is my name ? 


———— 


WEST INDIA LADIES. 


When the young ladies in the West Indies 
fancy themselvestoo much tanned by thescorch- 
ing rays of the sun, they gently scrape off the 
thin outside of ttie stone belonging to the ca- 
shiew tree, and then rub their faces all over 
with it. Their faces immediately swell and 
grow black; and the skin, being poisoned by 
the caustic oil of the nut, will, in the space of 
five or six days, come entirely off in lar 


flakes, so that they cannot appear in public in 
less than a fortnight; by which time the new 
skin looks as fair as that of a new born child. 


(TURKISH BEAUTIES. 


The face of a Turkish woman must not be 
seen in public ; if a man meets one in the streets 
unveiled, he turns his face towards the wall till 
she has passed; so strong is the force of cus- 


own is greater. Thou mend the worid! Thy 


tom, that I one day saw the Disdar Aga turn 


8°! Then aloud to the stranger: 


his back upon his own daughter, a young girl 
of exquisite | beauty, as 
the steps of the proylea.—These ladies how- 
ever are not so squeamish when out of obser- 
vation, as I myself afterwards found. Copying 
inscriptions one afternoon in the court yard of 
Lusierta, whilst that worthy signor was enjoy- 
ing his siesta, 1 heard a gentle knocking at the 
outer gate, which I immediately opened, and 
discovered to my great surprise, about 12 or 
15 Turkish ladies covered with long white 
mantles or veils, reaching from head to foot. 
Having let them in, they made me understand, 


by signs, the object of their visit was to see 
the clock, with musical chimes, that Lord El- 
gin had presented to the city of Athens, as if 
to recall the dispoiler of the Parthenon, every 
hour to remembrance. They followed me 
slowly in perfect silence to the temporary shed 
in which it was placed, but had no sooner en- 
tered than they began to giggle and present] 

burst into a loud laugh; they then threw bac 

suddenly their long veils, asif by a preconcert- 
ed scheme to surprise me, by that blaze of 
beauty which radiated from their large black 
eyes; I certainly never saw such a sight. I 
may have seen a handsomer woman, perhaps, 
than any individual among them, but never did 
see such a combination of beauties, such beam- 
lpg eyes and silken lashes, or such dazzling 
complexions ; they appeared like a legion of 
houries sent express from the paradise of Ma- 
homet.—The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy 
my astonishment, and to triumph in the effects 
of their charms, encompassing me in a circle, 
they gently pushed me towards the clock, that 
I might show them its mechanism. This I had 
no sooner done, than with a shout of joy, they 
seized the wire, and rung such a peal upon the 
chimes, that the Italian awoke from his nap 
and running to the spot in his gown and slip- 
pers, began to chide them in so severe a strain, 
that the laughter immediately ceased, silence 
restored, the veils drawn again over their faces, 
and, in the slow and solemn step with which 
they entered, the whole party moved off the 
premises, leaving me in the state of a person 
just awakened out of a most extraordinary 
dream.—HuaGus’ in GREECE. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 

In a populous town, in one of the midland 
counties in England, a stranger of agreeuble 
manners and fashionable exterior, frequently 
made his appearance. He gradually obtained 
the acquaintance of some of the most respect- 
able inhabitants; among the rest, of a jeweller, 
a man of considerable wealth, and reputed to 
be very knowing in his profession. 

One day, while sitting after dinner over a 
bottle of wine, our friend of the precious stone 
department, whose eyes were never idle in the 
way of business, espied, on the little finger of 
his new acquaintance, a richly chased gold 
ring, set (apparently) with a brilliant of great 
size and of the first water. 
permitted a nearer view, which was accorded 
with much politeness by the stranger. 

“ A magnificent stone, sir,” said the jewel- 
ler, returning the ring; “it is but seldom we 
see a brilliant of that size so perfectly free from 
flaw or blemish.” 

“You mistake, sir,” said the stranger, smil- 
ing. “It is but an imitation stone; yet so ex- 
cellent a one, that the best judges have been 
deceived by its appearance.” 

“ How!” returned the other; “a false bril- 
liant? It cannot be. I have followed my pro- 
fession for thirty years, and I never yet have 
been so deceived. Permit me a second inspec- 
tion.” 

But this only served to confirm his first im- 
pression. “ It cannot be,” he repeated to him- 
self; “I know a good stone when I see it, as 
well as any man in England; and if that be not 
one, may I never sell watch or diamond again!” 
“ May I ask if 
you are inclined to dispose of this ring ?” 

“No. It was the gift of a valued friend to 


highly as if it were, as you suppose, a genuine 
brilliant. And in truth,” he added, with a smile, 
as such articles obtain their artificial value 
merely from their appearance, this ring, bemg 
so admirable an imitation as to deceive even a 
connoisseur, answers the same purpose as the 


purest diamond ring in the world.” 


He begged to be | P 


me on his deathbed. I esteem it almost as} 


** Admirable indeed!” echoed he of the silver 
trade. “It isa treasure. Why, Rundell him- 
self might swear to its being a true stone.” 

“The best judges” said the r, “ are 
at times deceived. I can have no possible mo- 
tive to mislead you in this matter; and I assure 
you, on my word of honour, that this is a false 
brilliant.” 

The jeweller knew not what to make of it. 
There seemed, indeed, no possible motive to 
deceive him. He looked first at the stranger 
and therfat his ring; but the former only smil- 
ed good-temperedly at the jeweller’s increduli- 
ty; and, as for the ring, it still gave the Jie to 
its owner’s words. 

“I will stake my life on it,” thought the 
merchant of precious stones—* I will stake my 
life on it, that he is himself deceived as to the 
value of the stone, or else that, for some reason 
or other, he does not wish others to know it.” 

Some days past, and the stranger did not re- 
cur to the subject. But the lapidary’s thoughts 
ran continually on the brilliant, and every time 
they met, the temptation became stronger. At 
last he summoned courage, and asked him of 
the ring if he were willing to entrust it to his 
care for a single day, that he might test its 
purity to his ownsatisfaction. T'o this request 
the stranger at once assented, and the ring was 
placed in the jeweller’s hands. 

But all the usual tests only strengthened his 
original opinion. He showed it to several of 
his brother lapidaries, and they were inecstacies 
at the sight ; declaring it one of the most perfect 
brilliants they had ever seen. 

“ Well,” thought he at last, “even if it be 
not a diamond, the best judges think it is; and 
it is the same to me as if it were. I can sell 
it as a diamond, and that is enough.” 

In returning it, therefore, next day, he ask- 
ed its owner what sum would tempt him to part 
with it. 

“T have told you,” he replied, “ that I value 
the ring much above its real value. I do not 
wish to part with it.” : 

“T will give much more than its value as a 
false brilliant ;” said the jeweller. “I will give 
you two thousand five hundred pounds for it.” 

* That.is ten times its value,” said theother, 
“ but I cannot part with it. I cannot sell the 
gift of a departed friend.” 

‘*] may venture another offer,” thought the 
merchant; “I can sell it for five thousand ;” 
then aloud: “I will give three thousand pounds 
for it, and that is my last offer.” 


“J will tell you, candidly,” rejoined the other, 
after a pause, playing with the ring and draw- 
ing it several times off and on his finger: “I do 
not think it right to sell it; but you seem so 
very anxious to possess it, that I know not how 
to refuse you. And yet—to take three thou- 
sand pounds for what is not worth three hun- 
dred—I can hardly reconcile it to my consci- 
ence. Will you give me,” he added at last, 
“a certificate from under your hand that you 
urchase this stone from me, not as a diamond, 
but (as in truth it is) as a false brilliant ?” 

“ With pleasure,” said the other, eager to 
close the bargain. 

“ Then the ring is yours.” 

The merchant immediately wrote out the 
certificate and a check on his banker of three 
thousand pounds; and the stranger, drawiug his 
ring from his finger, presented it, and received 
the papers. 

The same evening the jeweller took out his 
treasure from one of the innermost drawers of 
his secret cabinet to admire its lustre at his 
leisure. It seemed to him less bright than be- 
fore. He rubbed first the stone and then his 
eyes. Could he have been deceived? It cer- 
tainly was lees bright. He held it ina stronger 
light—his suspicions increased—be applied his 
highest magnifier—alas! alas! the fraud was 
too evident. This was not the ring he had so 
much admired. The stranger had adroitly sub- 
stituted another at the moment the bargain was 
closed ; and the lapidary had given three thou- 
sand pounds for a bit of paste. 

But remedy there was none. There were 
witnesses enough to prove the stranger’s re- 
peated assertion that the diamond was a false 
one, and even his own certificate would testify 
to the same effect. | 


So he smothered his bitter disappointment 
as well as he might, tossed the treacherous 
| bauble into a corner; and never again boasted 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


to his brother lapidaries of his bargain in pur- 
chasing the diamond ring. 


A PASSAGE. 


BY JAMES LAWSON. 


I grant that dreams are idle things, 
Vet I have known a few, . 
To which my faithful memory clings, 
They seemed so sweet and true.—BarrTon. 

The gay and thoughtless prize woman more 
for the beauty of face and elegance of figure, 
than for intelligence of mind, or refinement of 
education ; so that if a lady be acknowledged 
a fashionable belle, the strength of her mind 
and the polish of her education are accounted 
nought. 

ith men of genius, external beauty is but 

a secondary consideration; “that within which 
passeth show,” has the first claim on their ad- 
miration. Beauty fades; time steals the roses 
from the cheek, and leaves but a shadow 
of the beautiful and fashionable belle. With the 
lady of talent and refinement, the charm of 
conversation, and the flow of wit, cast a veil 
over withering loveliness, and render her as in- 
teresting, when robbed of personal charms, as 
in her day of power and pride. But to the in- 
telligent eye, a lady of mind and education is 
always beautiful; though her features, when at 
rest, are not as lovely as a cherished flower, 
nor as regular as a painter’s fancy-line, yet, 
when her mind warms with conversation, or 
burns with the poetic imagery of her fancy- 
thoughts, a brightness and a witchery dwell in 
every expression, which unconsciously hold in 
thrall the dullest of mankind. — 

When, however, to intelligence of mind is 
added the spell of beauty, that lady holds a 
‘ masterdom over every heart, and man bows in 
silent adoration before her physical and intel- 
jectual perfection. Her presence commands 
respect, her actions admiration. The idle and 
the fashionable bow in subjection before her 
very gaze.—The educated and talented stand 
before her with awe and admiration; and with 
conscious pride count themselves in the society 
of one, whose very word makes them feel a 
presence that instructs and exalts. There is 
no creation of nature more beautiful than a 
lovely woman—nothing more dignified, more 
respect-commanding, than a female of genius 
and education.—She gives man an exalted opi- 
nion of his race, and would make the veriest 
misanthrope renounce his mistaken faith, and 
exclaim with exultation, “she, like myself, is 
of the race of man!”—WN. Y. Mirror. 


A GYPSY ENCAMPMENT. 

‘ The patriarch conducted me into the very 

middle of his establishment; and there I be- 
held a scene of a new and a singular kind.— 
A large fire flamed and glowed in the bottom 
of a turret destined to contain the future stair, 
and though the hour was late, wood had been 
heaped on with an unsparing hand. The skin 
of a sheep, lately separated from the fat car- 
case, and which bore the mark and birn of Cur- 
san Collieson fair and legibly upon it, was hung 
on the wall; the skins of several hares were 
hung beside it; nor did I fail to observe a brace 
of fat turkeys, and half-a-dozen plump pullets, 
which but the evening before graced the innu- 
merable roosts of the laird of Caponcrapia, a 
neighbouring gentleman, eminently skilled in 
the whole domestic mystery of hatching, feed- 
ing, fattening, strangling, dressing, and finally 
apyeurng: all denominations of carcasses that 
carried feathers, with the exception, I have 
heard, of the raven and the owl. On the floor, 
elevated by layers of boughs and sheaves of 
straw, out of which the barnman’s flail had not 
removed the corn, for they were abstracted 
from a new-shorn field, were made six or eight 
beds, plentifully heaped with blankets, and co- 
vered with those thick and ample wool quilts, 
for which the moorland looms of the Sanquhar 
were once so celebrated. From beneath these 
peeped out a variety of heads, large and little, 
and their thick masses of sooty and curlin 
locks were not incommoded by caps or any kin 
of restraint. The shining and swarthy glances, 
and the tawnied looks, told of an uncorrupted 
race of gypsies; a laugh at my consternation 
circulated speedily from lair to lair, the lesser 
heads all ducking bel6w the covers, or peeping 
out, as the mirth rose or subsided. 


The rest of the establishment presented no 


objects of repose, and it appeared to me that 
the portion of the tribe who dedicated their la- 
bours to sunshine were now in their places of 
slumber, while the minions of the moon were 
exercising their calling under the beams of 
their patron planets. ‘T'wo brawny and smoky 
personages sat beside a ge cauldron of 
water; pursuing the art and calling of manu- 
facturing ram-horn spoons. Nor did they con- 
fine their labours to the wrinkled and crooked 
horns of the ram; the n and transparent 
horns of the heifer, and the huge and darker 
daggers of the bull, alike demanded the appli- 
cation of their craft. Nor were their produc- 
tions confined to the tables of the farmer and 
the peasant, they appeared in their most la- 
boured and delicate shapes on the sideboards 
of country lairds, and even barons. Others of 
the tribe polished and ornamented the shafts 
and the mouths of the spoons, but the chieftain 
himself was the only person present who could 
inlay them with silver ornaments, make a clear 
toned whistle in the shaft of a punch ladle, or 
fashion a horn into a harvest bugle. Indeed 
my appearance had interrupted his labours at 
a long and very beautiful horn, which he was 
preparing as a present to the daughter of a 
neighbouring laird; it was to have a band and 
a mouth-piece of silver, and the name of the 


rural heroine was promised in addition to these: 


embellishments. ‘This was no common horn— 
it was shed from the head of a living bull—no 
ordinary occurrence—(and it is currently cred- 
ited, that a living cow’s horn can cure sundry 
diseases ;) I have since heard the damsel wind 
it long and loudly myself; with the same horn 
she cracked the collar-bone of a lad, when he 
first made love to her, and said, “ Him that 
marries me shall blaw o’ his horn”—and what 
woman prophecies of that kind she commonly 
brings to pass. On the other side of the fire, 
appeared others of the fraternity, pursuing a 
more noisy occupation—repairing fractured 
kettles, and copper sauce pans, and cementing 
and clasping glass and china. Nor did they 
lack tools for defence, as well as for trade. 
Against the wall lay several long and rusty 
swords, five or six dirks or knives, and a couple 
of good fire-locks. Gins, and traps, nets, and 
fish-spears, were in abundance. Each man 
was armed with a long cut and thrust knife, 
sheathed in his coat sleeves when he went 
abroad. A dagger of this description, with a 
brace of old fashioned silver mounted pistols, 
depended from the girdle of the chieftain. 
They amounted to fifteen in all—seven men, 
three women, and five children.’—B/ackwood. 


PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1830. 
BY A WAG. 


The year 1830 will be a very eventful one— 
to every old maid who gets married. 

Throughout the whole course of the year, 
whenever the moon wanes the night will grow 
dark. 

Those who have debts to pay, and no cash, 
will lose their credit. 

It is probable that if there is no business do- 
ing, people will complain of hard times, but it 
is certain that those who hang themselves will 
escape starving to death. Any man who spends 
faster than he earns will not be richer at the 
end of the year than he was at the beginning, 
which is more certain still. He that bites off 
his own nose or turns politician, will act like a 
fool, and that is the most certain of all, 

lf bishop sleeves go out of fashion there will 
be more elbow-room for the ladies. If toques 
follow, we may perhaps see over their heads. 
if-either of them should be talked of, there will 
be much ado about nothing. 

Many a man will grow rich this year—in a 
dream. 

The coming session of Congress will be one 
of uncommon interest and importance. This 
cannot fail of being true, because it has been 
said every year regularly, ever since we have 
had a remembrance. 

If dandies wear their beards there will be less 
work for the barbers. He who wears musta- 
chius will have something to sneeze at. 

' If the incumbent of a fat office should die, 
there will be a score of feet ready to step into 
one pair of shoes. If any old miser dies, it will 
occasion the shedding of many tears—that * live 
in an onion,” 

He who marries during this year will run a 
great risk—that is, if he does it in a hurry. 


He who steals a match will make tattlers gos- 
sip and get himself into a scrape. 

He that is pennyless this year will not grieve 
much at the fall of steeks. He who grows old 
without growing wise,*will be along time com- 
ing to years of discretion. He who wants to 
borrow money will know the value of it. He 
who laughs at his own dull jokes, or hunts for 
a cat with three legs, or becomes a candidate 
for office, will rival honest Dogberry, and be 
content to ‘* write himself an ass.” 

There willbe more books published this year 
than will find purchasers; more rhymes written 
than will find readers; and more bills made 
than will find payers. 

Whoever is in love this year will think his 
mistfess an angel, Whoever gets married, will 
find out whether it be true. 

He that loses his hair this year will grow 
bald. He that loses his wife shall become a 
widower. He that loses his cash must sell off 
stock, or go to the brokers, from whom heaven 
preserve us! 

If any young lady should happen to blush, or 
baste a turkey this year, she will look red in the 
face. If she dreams of a young man three 
nights in succession it will be a sign of some- 
thing. If she dream of him four times, or have 
the tooth ache, it is ten to one that she is a long 
time getting either of them out of her head. 

If a man builds a house this year without 
counting the cost, he will know more at the end 
of his undertaking than at the beginning. 

If any one jumps overboard, without know- 
ing how to swim, it is two to one that he gets 
drowned. If any one lends an umbrella, it is ten 
to one that he is obliged io go home in the rain, 
for his pains. 

There will be a great noise about the country 
—whenever it thunders; and a great dust will 
be kicked up--by coach horses—unless the 
roads are macadamised. 

Whoever runs in debt this year will be dunn- 
ed. Whoever hires money out of the bank will 
be in no hurry to see the last day of grace, 
Whoever is out at the elbows will think of a 
tailor. Whoever is high upon the score and 
low in the pocket, will think of the Deputy 
Sheriff. 

Whoever makes the discovery that the world 
is given to lying, will do what Jack Falstaff has 
done before him. 

Many an old sinner will resolve to turn over 
a new leaf this year, but the new leaf will turn 
out a blank. Many a fond fool will jump intoa 
honey pot—and find it mustard—without being 
able to say with the fly, ¢ I’m off.’ 

Many things will be wondered at this year, 
and turn out not to be miracles. Many a great 
man will tell a fine story, to which Mr. Burchell 
would have said ‘ Fudge!’ 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE PAST. 


Years! vanished years! by all that ye withheld, 
Your glorious promises and broken trust, 

Passions and soaring hopes now crushed and quell’d, 
By this recurring languor and disgust 

Which sickens o’er my life, I bid you rise, 

With your forgotten dreams and sympathise! 


Shadow and radiance, mournfulness and glee, 
— which like sunbeams coloured o’er my 
ate, . 
Till one by one, as blossoms from the tree, 
They passed, and left me changed and desolate; 
Words which were breathed from lips that now are 
cold, 
And forms this world may never more behold, 


Are thronging on my soul; and oh ’tis meet, 
Now that night’s solitude and stillness reigns, 
When life is stript of every gay deceit, 
And truth or harsh reality remains, 
That these undying memories should im 
Their sad yet awful wisdom to the heart! 


Earth has its ruins ;—in the lonely waste 
Lie the strong shaft and column overthrown, 
Temple and mouldering tower, where darkly traced 
We read the wo of nations that are gone ;— 
The Mind hath her’s, these lingering thoughts— 
which seem 
Like the wild phantoms of a troubled dream. 


I own their solemn influence, for they yield 
My soul immortal longings to disperse 

The cloud by which its Nature is concealed ; 
It may not be, doomed by a heavy curse 

To strive for knowledge of itself in vain, 

The love which most we need, yet never gain. 


Then let us live with this stern truth imprest, 
That joy and sadness, darker hours and days, 
All that at present wins or wounds the breast, 
Shall like that which has been, to decay : 
We dwell amidst illusion and should be 
Nerved for our fate when wisdom can es . 
. T. E. 


From the United States Gazette, 
THE DOVE AND CROSS. 

Suggested by the description which ap in 
the Gazette of the 2d ult. Ga Dove alighting on the 
cross of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, Nov, 
30, 1829. 


The tempest’s breath was loud, 

The heavens seemed trembling in its dim array; 
And o’er the blackening cloud 

The awful spirit of the storm held sway, 

As swept the dusky plume upon its onward way! 


GOD spoke in the thick air! 
And t h the hosts of clouds hislightnings went; 
While thunders, murmuring there, 
In volumed might through the stern element, 
With the all-troublous winds their many voices blent! 


What bright and peaceful bird 
Welters and plunges, midst the brooding storm, 
Her gentle wail unheard— 
While like a pall above her hastening form 
The tempest’s wing grows dark, save edg’d with 
lightnings warm? 
*Tis the fair of peace! 
And by yon pat ga sm against the sky, 
Her cheerless wanderings cease; 
And ’neath its shelter, with a tranquil eye, 
She folds her storm drenched wing, as the blast hur- 
ries by. 
Pure emblem of the faith 
That lights the wanderer through this Vale of Tears, 
That cheers the eye of death, 
Pouring a halo o’er life’s countless fears, 
As silver temples fade in the dim lapse of years, 


For soon will the fair heaven 
O’er the glad earth unclose its glittering eye, 
And glorious light be given 
To the deep chambers of the unbounded sky, 
And far o’er sea and land, a pleasant smile shall lie. 


And the storm stricken dove 
Shall in the day-beam play, with pinion blest, 
While, with a glance of love, 
Sun light shall brighten on her snowy breast, 
And the pure stars at eve burn o’er her quiet nest. 


Thus, on the Christian’s sight 
Will the bright morn of endless rest appear; 

And fulness of delight, 

Poured from the eternal fount, his soul to cheer, 
Shall breathe from golden harps in heayen’s glad at- 
mosphere. B. 

New York, 1829. 

MARRIED, 

On the 12th inst, by William Milnor, Mayor, 
C. Buckman, to Rue, both 
of Bucks county. 

On Thursday, 7th instant, by Augustus D. Tarr, 
Esq. Mr. Wittiam to Miss Lypra 
Trump, of Delaware county. 

On Thursday evening, the 31st ult. by the Rev. 
William Paxton, D. D. Ezra Brytuae, Esq. State 
Senator from this district, to Miss Saran AMANDA 
M‘Kesson, both of Hamiltonban township.—Adams 
Sentinel. 

On Monday, the 11th inst., by the Rev. Ashbel 
Green, D. D., the Rev. Nicnuotas Murray, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., to Errza J., daughter of the late 
Rev. Morgan J. Rhees. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, by the 
Rev. Mr. Carroll, Mr. Horron B. Cask, of this 
city, to Miss Purse Smit, of the former place. 

On the 5th September last, by Samuel Black, Esq. 
Erwin J. Lerpom, to Mary ANN, daughter of Mr. 
GrorceE Hartey, all of this city. 

On the 14th inst. by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. Writ- 
LIAM WILKINSON, to Miss Ex1za Syyper, both of 
Blockley Township, Philadelphia County. 

On the 14th inst. by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. Samvet 
Harper, to Miss Many Mowney, both of Blockley 
Township, Philadelphia County. 

On the 12th inst. “ John Shaw, Esq. Mr. James 
NEILL, to Miss Mary ANN Joxnpan, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On the 17th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Puice, to Miss Saran Smita, all of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

On the 17th inst. by Jno. Shaw, Esq. Mr. Jonny 
Taomas, of this city, to Miss Many Warner, of 
Southwark. 

On the 18th inst. by Ald. Binns, Mr. Josera Jzs- 
sup, to Miss Mary C. Woop, both of Gloucester 
County, N. J. | 


DIED, 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Ricuanp 

in the 28th of his ro 
On Sunday morning last, the 17th inst. in the 87th 
year of her age, Mrs. Exrzanetra Powet, relict of 
Samuel Powel, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

In the death of this distinguished lady, society has 
lost one of its brightest ornaments; and her sex a 
pattern of extraordinary excellence and refinement. 
___On Monday morning, Jan. 18th, after a lin ering 
illness, Repecca, consort of Partie Pexrz, sq. in 
the 60th year of her age. 

on the sn of ‘the ‘> inst. in the 26th year 
of his age, Dr. Cuarntes W. Durriz 

of Col. omas W. Duffield. 
At Wilmington, Del. on the 14th inst. Mr. Were 


LEY aged 31 years, 
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